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WHO’S WHO 


GENE TUNNEY attended LaSalle Academy, New 
York, served during the World War in the Marine 
Corps, and is now Chairman of the Board, Ameri- 
can Distilling Company. He is author of A Man 
Must Fight (1932) and of an increasingly large 
number of magazine articles. This week he con- 
tributes for the first time to AMERICA. On Septem- 
ber 23, 1926, he won the world’s heavyweight 
championship from Jack Dempsey, and retired, un- 
defeated, in 1928. He packs a terrific wallop in his 
earnest fight against the Soviet giant... . LAW- 
RENCE LUCEY was requested to write an explana- 
tory article on inflation, since that is the topic of 
the day, and to be as objective as possible. No mat- 
ter what any authority says on the subject, read- 
ers will judge him to be wrong. . . . CHARLES C. 
CHAPMAN, professor of economic and political 
science at Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
also attempts objectivity in explaining Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Lippmann. But his views do wander 
toward the side of the President. .. . ARNOLD 
LUNN, very well known as a valued contributor, 
sends his sketch from Lago Maggiore, Italy. While 
Europe remains troubled, he proposes to stay 
there. ... MARY FABYAN WINDEATT, happily, 
called our attention to the centenary of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and we immediately ordered an 
article in their honor. She recently published in 
AMERICA an article on the Contemplative Nuns and 
their work of prayer. Here is an understanding of 
the Little Sisters whose prayer is sacrificial work. 
. LEONARD FEENEY likes the poetry page he 
conducts. So do we all, if we like contemporary 
poetry. He rises to heights in his apologia against 
the critic who felt that he had a right, since Cope was 
not a poet, to demand more poets in our pages. 
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COMMENT 











ANGRILY, and before packed galleries, the House 
is debating the Bloom Bill, as this paragraph is 
written, but the Senate is silent on the question of 
neutrality, not yet having received any report or 
proposals from its own Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Meanwhile, the position of this Review can 
be stated simply. We hold that the only way to 
keep this country out of war, once hostilities have 
begun in Europe, is to keep our people from want- 
ing to fight. The only way to keep our people from 
wanting to fight is to keep our ships from getting 
sunk and our seamen from getting killed. The only 
way to prevent the sinking of our ships and the 
loss of our seamen is by mandatory, one-hundred 
per-cent carry legislation. By that we mean laws 
which forbid American vessels from transporting 
any and every kind of commodity to the belliger- 
ents—with this prohibition operating automatical- 
ly, not contingently upon anybody’s yes or no. 
Hence, we are opposed to the Bloom Bill in toto, 
and favor those proposals now before the Senate 
Committee which: 1. Make our recognition of the 
state of foreign war depend, not upon Presidential 
discretion, but upon the actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties; 2. Impose a come-and-get-it clause with com- 
plete coverage—a clause, that is, permitting only 
foreign-owned vessels to carry merchandise (any 
and every kind of merchandise, we repeat) to the 
warring nations. The Bloom Bill, even with its com- 
bat-area restrictions, does not propose any such 
carry clause. 


THE Senate vote to discontinue purchases of 
foreign silver has called public attention to a classic 
blunder in the Administration’s dealings with the 
Mexican Government. Through our purchases of 
Mexican silver at a figure far above the world price, 
we have indirectly subsidized the Cardenas regime 
and maintained it in power. In return for this ex- 
traordinary largesse, the Cardenas Government has 
expropriated millions of dollars worth of American 
oil properties and up to date has failed to pay a 
cent of restitution to the owners. Now the State 
Department is reported perturbed by the action of 
the Senate, fearing lest the Cardenas clique, in 
order to remain in power, may find it necessary to 
expropriate American mining interests to make 
good the loss of revenue from the sale of silver to 
the United States. It is even hinted that the action 
of the Senate may result in political disturbances 
below the Rio Grande. All of which seems very sad 
indeed. We trust, however, that the Senators who 
voted to end purchases of foreign silver for which 
we have no conceivable need, will not be moved 
by the embarrassment of a Government that denies 
elemental rights to its citizens and steals without 
compunction from such foreigners as have invested 
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capital within its jurisdiction. The purchase of 
Mexican silver was a mistake in the first place. To 
continue those purchases now merely as a bribe 
to restrain Cardenas from seizing American min- 
ing interests is to confirm the arch criminal in 
his crime. 

ae =z = 


TIENTSIN may become as famous a name in eco- 
nomic history as that of Adam Smith. One of the 
cardinal principles of liberal economics is the free 
exchange of capital. According to the Manchester 
School, national prosperity is secured not only by 
free trade, but also by the liberty of capital to seek 
out those corners of the globe that promise the 
greatest return on investments. Under this theory 
and practice, England built up during the nine- 
teenth century an economic empire that transcend- 
ed the bounds of her political empire. It is esti- 
mated that the total British investment abroad 
approximates $20,000,000,000. Of this sum, over 
$7,000,000,000 is invested in lands which are not 
marked red on the maps of the world. Once this 
fact is realized, the full meaning of the Japanese 
action at Tientsin becomes clear. Just as Germany 
and Italy have challenged the internationalism of 
liberal finance in the West, so too, in the East, 
Japan is pointing a loaded pistol at the head of the 
Manchester School. Already the British investment 
in Germany—about $300,000,000—is as good as 
gone. Now the Japanese are threatening the $750,- 
000,000 stake which England has in China. It is no 
wonder that the British Lion is angrily at bay. On 
the one hand, the interest on her foreign invest- 
ment is essential to the subsistence of England; on 
the other hand, she can hardly afford to fight a war 
in the East while the menacing figure of Hitler 
strides the Rhine. Regardless of her decision, it 
seems probable that the nineteenth century and 
laissez-faire are gone forever. 


“FATHER,” said a regular recurrent guest to the 
chaplain of one of our large city jails, “will you see 
if you can find me some other home to spend my 
declining years.”’ The man’s sole offense was his 
too frequent recourse to the bottle, with the result 
that he insisted on obstructing traffic by sleeping 
in the middle of crowded streets. The chaplain nat- 
urally thought of the home for the aged run by the 
Little Sisters of the Poor and, with much trepida- 
tion, called upon the “Little Mother,” as the Su- 
perior is termed. “How old is the man?” she asked, 
and was told about sixty-five. “Has he any income 
of any nature whatever?” “None,” was the reply. 
“Then bring him along,” she said cordially. “But, 
Mother,” continued the chaplain, “the man is still 
in jail, and I forgot to mention that he’s a hard 











drinker.” “What difference does it make whether 
or not he has spent most of his time in jail? He’s 
old and needs a home, and we, fortunately, have a 
vacancy. And as for the rest, I’m sure, with God’s 
help, we can take care of that,’”’ referring to the old 
gentleman’s weakness. When last heard from, Old 
John was a much reformed man and still happily 
residing as a guest of the Little Sisters. The inci- 
dent best exemplifies the deep humanness of the 
Christlike charity that actuates these Sisters who 
are celebrating this year the centenary of their 
founding. 


WORKING wives became mixed up with Fascism 
last week and found themselves in the newspapers. 
To Miss Florence Birmingham, president of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Political Club, which is 
sponsoring legislation to ban married women from 
all public jobs, came a letter from the most famous 
working wife in the land. Strongly defending the 
right of married women to seek gainful employ- 
ment, Mrs. Roosevelt asked: “Do you want us to 
become a Fascist nation which tells one when to 
work and how?” Among certain Liberal and Left- 
ist elements in this country, to whom Fascism is an 
omnipresent bogeyman, such an answer would 
evoke deep contrition for past mistakes and a firm 
resolution never again to oppose the economic as- 
pirations of working wives. But Miss Birmingham, 
who has no fear of verbal goblins, was not greatly 
impressed by the First Lady’s argument and con- 
tinues her fight against childless wives who are 
forming a “new plutocracy” based on the public 
payroll. If it is Fascism to tell childless wives to stay 
at home and bear children as nature intended, then 
this country could stand a little of it without threat 
to the perpetuity of our democratic institutions. 
With women who are forced by circumstances to 
work to support themselves and their dependants, 
we sympathize. Many of them are leading brave 
and heroic lives. But the childless wife who shirks 
her duty and competes with men from motives of 
selfishness and greed has only our pity and our 
scorn. 


ACCORDING to a report issued by Miss Frieda S. 
Miller, State Industrial Commissioner, the Attor- 
ney General of the State of New York prosecuted 
280 violations of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law during the single month of May, obtaining no 
less than 267 convictions. In one of the cases, the 
owner of a factory and nine retail stores attempted 
to circumvent the law by designating relatives as 
fake owners of the individual retail stores. In an- 
other case, a wily proprietor tried to avoid payment 
for compensation insurance by listing his two em- 
ployes as partners. Happily the day is gone in this 
country when such trickery passes for business 
acumen. The more reputable business man now rec- 
ognizes that if these shady practices are continued, 
it will be difficult to restrain the just resentment of 
labor; and that the spirit of class warfare, which is 
essential to the progress of Marxism, will become 


intensified. Should neither the law of God nor man 
be sufficient to restrain these chiselers, they might 
be induced to act like civilized citizens by the neces- 
sity of saving their own skins. The temptation to 
make a dishonest dollar is strong, but so is the fear 
of Communism which their greed is promoting. 


AGNES REPPLIER speaks somewhere of “the 
royal nobodys who never allowed anyone to tam- 
per with their illiteracy.” Great numbers of these 
unlettered folk are of the Faith, as everyone knows, 
and as everyone boasts, if he has any true concep- 
tion of the word Catholic. And the Faith often 
comes home to these bookless wayfarers in out- 
bursts of thought which are none the less brilliant 
for all that they are lacking in the precisions ap- 
propriate to a trained mind. A poor laborer of our 
acquaintance, when asked not long ago by a priest, 
how many Gods there are, replied: “Three! The 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost!”’ And upon seeing a 
surprised and disappointed look on the face of the 
priest, the laborer immediately reassured him: “Oh, 
of course, everybody knows there is only one God. 
But for all practical purposes, Father, aren’t there 
three?” This reply might well give the most astute 
theologian pause, at least long enough to catch his 
breath. More charming still was the quarrel be- 
tween two “low-brows” on the subject of Our Lady. 
One low-brow, a non-Catholic, said to his Catholic 
friend: “I think this talk about the Blessed Virgin 
is all crazy. I don’t see any difference between the 
Blessed Virgin and your own mother.” “Well,” said 
the Catholic gent, rubbing a stubby beard with his 
fingers, “you must at least notice a great difference 
between their sons!” And so the Faith goes on, in 
its happy way, in the hidden and lowly places. 


WHATEVER reforms the House of Representa- 
tives had introduced into its appropriation bill for 
Federal Relief during the coming year were com- 
pletely nullified by the action of the Senate. The 
blear-eyed Solons, under threat of being held ‘a 
continuous session until the appropriation was 
passed, finally agreed at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing to let their version of the bill go through, with 
all the proposed reforms deleted. As the bill, at this 
writing, stands in conference, the provisions are as 
far apart as the North and South Poles. A similar 
situation exists on the monetary bill amendment, 
and with deadline time limit attached to both it 
looks as though the country at large is going to 
be the sufferer for such modus agendi. The whole 
procedure seems to assume an almost school-boy- 
debating-society air. With important legislation 
pending to which a time limit is tagged, it is not 
infrequent to find such bills rushed through at 
the last moment, with the consequence that many 
ill-advised provisions and last-minute compromises 
are included. The reason for such a course in the 
light of current politics is obvious, but the cost to 
the country is staggeringly exorbitant since in 
great part the resultant legislation is inefficient 
and ineffective. 
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THE RUBY STAR ATOP 


A COLOSSAL SOVIET FAKE 
The red blot of bad blood at the New York Fair 


GENE TUNNEY 











IN Flushing meadows, after the patient solving of 
difficult engineering problems, there has been erect- 
ed the New York World’s Fair, called the World of 
Tomorrow. It is probably the most interesting col- 
lection of buildings ever assembled for a fair. 

Up from the center of this unique miniature 
world of amusement, art, science and mechanical 
achievement, like the flame of an erupting volcano 
rises the imposing Soviet Republics building. It has 
a commanding, gigantic and dramatic figure on the 
top holding aloft a red star. The figure is made of 
stainless steel and, so it is said, the star is of rubies. 
Commensurate with its dramatic quality is its com- 
pelling position. It towers over everything else in 
this World of Tomorrow. When I first saw it I 
paused to ponder whether this is a symbol of the 
actual World of Tomorrow or whether it is just 
the usual Communistic pretense. 

I decided I must go in and see what this colossus 
of Tomorrow’s World contained within its impos- 
ing portals. I was surprised to see the great num- 
ber of men and women with the same curiosity. 
Droves of people continued to push through the 
upper portal and come out the lower. In addition to 
studying the various and numerous exhibitions in- 
side I tried to study the crowd for signs of reaction. 
That all were impressed, and that all reacted, I was 
convinced of immediately. I then tried to measure 
the reaction, whether it was favorable to the whole 
idea or unfavorable. I regret to report that from 
what I could see the reaction was favorable. 

That the Soviet Government has been well paid 
for its investment only the uninformed would deny. 
Without question it is the best conceived piece of 
sheer propaganda that an unsuspecting populace 
has ever been exposed to. And to think that the 
total cost was not quite one one-hundredth part of 
the gold pesetas gtglen from the Spanish people. 

As one enters that large upper portal and turns 
to the right, one sees an enormous room, on the 
end wall of which is a large map of the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics made of the semi-precious and 
precious stones mined in the “Republics,” and 
“found” in the homes of those “cowards” who fled 
the Revolution hurriedly. There are emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, diamonds, pearls, amethysts, to- 
paz, lapis lazuli, etc. These tend actually to show 
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the wealth of Russia. Then the map is marked to 
show where the oil, gold, silver, copper, coal, iron, 
etc., is located and mined. The richness of the map 
is dazzling. One is impressed. 

Moving to the left, one sees a large panorama 
mural of the country around Moscow with the 
Kremlin in the background, and in the foreground 
a great collection of singing, laughing, dancing, 
well clothed, well shod and gay peasants, proleta- 
riat, scientists, industrialists, soldiers, politicians, 
mothers and children, all gamboling and frolicking 
in great festive spirit. It is undoubtedly festival 
time for the Soviet Republics. Doesn’t the well ex- 
ecuted mural indicate this abundantly? 

I heard a man ask one of the well groomed at- 
tendants: “Is it true that the people in Russia dress 
like that? Have they shoes like those? Do the little 
children carry flowers as they are there depicted, 
and is everybody smiling and happy as portrayed?” 
The attendant answered smilingly and in fair Eng- 
lish: “Why of course our people have clothes and 
shoes and flowers just like you Americans and we 
smile and laugh because we are happy. You see 
there is no unemployment in Russia. The State fur- 
nishes a job for everybody. There are no worries.” 

My American friend, the interrogator, must have 
been born with a diabolical sense of humor for he 
replied: “Well, I am an engineer and I’ve just re- 
turned from Russia where I spent three and one- 
half years, and I’d like you to know that I never 
saw anybody dressed like those people in that mu- 
ral, nor have I ever seen any children gamboling 
with flowers or smiling and laughing. As a matter 
of fact I never heard a laugh in the whole three 
and one-half years. This is complete rot and 
nonsense.” The attendant was nonplussed—but not 
for long. He turned his back and fled with as much 
haste as his dignity would permit. 

The engineer merely echoed my own sentiments. 
During my Russian trip (1931), people for the most 
part were shod in burlap bagging and attired in 
cover-all smocks with as much fashion design as a 
horse blanket. The ubiquitous soldiers were both 
well clothed and well shod, and from their appear- 
ance fairly well fed. 

ing from room to room one became more 
impressed by the effrontery of the obvious propa- 





ganda than by the objects in the exhibit themselves. 
For instance, there is a huge tractor stuck in the 
middle of a large room that evidently never operated, 
though it looks worn out and weatherbeaten. And 
the photo-murals from room to room showing gigan- 
tic engineering accomplishments and, incidentally, 
smiling and laughing people from all the races that 
make up the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

We come to the likenesses of Lenin and Stalin, 
and the sayings of both engraved in marble. The 
inscription of Lenin, substantially, proclaims that, 
not until Socialism is an established working fact, 
will mankind enjoy full life and happiness. “The 
Russian Revolution in its final result must lead to 
the victory of Socialism.” In answer, Stalin de- 
clares that, at last, he can say that the people of 
the Soviets have all the benefits of pure Socialism, 
“For the U.S.S.R., Socialism is something already 
achieved and won.” A prediction by Prophet Lenin 
and a verification by Successor Stalin. 

Left unsaid is the inscription on the wall of the 
anti-religious museum in Leningrad: “Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” Apparently the potential 
converts of the United States are not quite ready 
for that, yet. 

Finally, after passing a model of the Soviet Pal- 
ace, a proposed building to be higher than the Em- 
pire State, with a three-hundred-foot figure of 
Prophet Lenin atop, we come to the replica of a 
Moscow subway station. It is finished in black mar- 
ble, mirrors and chromium steel. It reminded me 
of the bathroom in the royal suite of the Conte di 
Savoia. Undoubtedly, a bathroom decorator de- 
signed the station. Incidentally, the whole Moscow 
subway is just one mile long. Its length is not men- 
tioned, nor is the fact that one can ride twenty-five 
miles in a New York subway for a nickel. 

Upon passing out through the lower portal and 
again entering America, one’s first impulse is for a 
breath of free air, after which one ponders how a 
colossal fake like the Soviet Pavilion was ever al- 
lowed to be built on American territory. For here 
is an edifice built by a Government whose only pur- 
pose in building is to spread the type of propaganda 
that would lead to the overthrow, peacefully or by 
violence, of our American form of Government. 
This Soviet Government whose leaders are the self- 
confessed bank robbers who scuttled the liberal 
revolution of Kerensky; the same gang of noble- 
minded gentlemen who starved to death three to 
five million Russian Kulaks during the Winter of 
1932-1933; who have conducted the endless purge, 
taking countless thousands of lives in Russia and 
out of it; and, who have just finished looting the 
Spanish people of $538,000,000 in gold and heaven 
knows how much in works of art while pretending 
to protect them from Fascism! These same humani- 
tarians, or their agents, made the deal with the 
management of the World of Tomorrow for the 
space and building they have erected. All America 
is asking: “How come?” 

I dare say that that ludicrous Pavilion with its 
poisonous propaganda creates more ill will for the 
Fair management among true Americans than if 
they had engaged a group of muckers for each exit 


to slap the face of every religionist as he left the 
grounds. A great mistake—an inexcusable mistake 
—has been made, and I regret it as much for the 
management as I do for the poor deluded ones who 
have been, and are to be, taken in by this gigantic 
fraud—the sour note in a pleasant symphony of 
imagination, education and amusement. 


SAYS MR. LIPPMANN 
TO MR. F. D. ROOSEVELT 


CHARLES C. CHAPMAN 











COMMENTING on President Roosevelt’s speech to 
the American Retail Federation, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, in his column of May 26, says he believes it 
could be demonstrated that Mr. Roosevelt is the 
victim of an optical illusion. This illusion consists 
in thinking that the consumer in the retail shop is 
the prime mover in our industrial system. “To 
think that,” he says, “is to look at economic prob- 
lems from the wrong end.” 

“The production of goods is the primary fact,” 
he continues. “It is not the power to spend which 
causes the production of wealth; it is the produc- 
tion of wealth which creates the power to spend.” 
The columnist goes on to say: 

The cause of poverty is that men are working 
poor land, with poor materials, with bad tools, with 
poor skill and under bad management. The reduc- 
tion of poverty cannot be brought about by provid- 
ing the poor with more “purchasing power.” It can 
be brought about by providing them with greater 
productive power. 

To the normal person, this sounds strange in- 
deed. Has Mr. Lippmann been thrown off his bal- 
ance by the President’s not-too-gentle rap at “high- 
brow columnists and high-geared economists?” 

It is true, undoubtedly, that the cause of poverty 
in some parts of the world is poor lands, materials, 
and so on. But this is certainly not true in the 
United States. Our problem is one of over-produc- 
tion, of “poverty in the midst of plenty.” Produc- 
tion may have been a problem at one time, but that 
is the case no longer. Distribution—and by this we 
do not mean transportation, but effective consumer 
purchasing power—is at the bottom of our trouble. 
This is not our only problem, of course, but it is 
certainly one of them. Perhaps we, too, are labor- 
ing under an illusion. But this much seems obvious: 
if the poor are provided with “purchasing power” 
(Mr. Lippmann seems to mean depreciated money) 
poverty will be reduced just to that extent. 

Aside from this confusion of terms, however, 
there is evidently a genuine difference of opinion 
between Mr. Lippmann and the President. If the 
Administration is working upon a false theory— 
looking at the problem from the wrong end—we 
should all like to know about it. 
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Is production of wealth necessarily the cause of 
the power to spend? Or, is the power to spend the 
cause of the production of wealth? Of course it is 
necessary to have wealth of some kind before one 
can have purchasing power; although the one pos- 
sessing it need not have produced it. Things must 
exist before they can be exchanged. And in a com- 
plicated system such as we have today, there must 
also exist a medium of exchange, something that 
represents wealth, namely, money. While money is 
not wealth, yet it represents wealth; and we rightly 
call a man wealthy if he possesses nothing more 
than a large bank account. 

If Mr. Roosevelt’s “one-third of the nation,” 
then, were given sufficient spending power, would 
poverty disappear? It undoubtedly would, at least 
for a time. Note, we say spending power, not de- 
preciated money. If large quantities of money were 
printed and distributed—without producing some 
kind of wealth while being distributed—until the 
dollar became worth no more than a dime, then, 
naturally, the spending power of the nation would 
not be increased. Men with material possessions 
would not exchange their real wealth for depreciat- 
ing money. The second state of affairs would un- 
questionably be worse than the first. It is unfair, 
however, to imply that the President does not un- 
derstand this. 

The whole question, therefore, seems to come to 
this: How can the money-income of the lower third 
of the nation be raised to a point where poverty 
will be abolished, without, at the same time, de- 
stroying the purchasing power of the dollar? 

If each of the forty million people in the lower 
economic bracket were to receive one thousand 
present-value dollars yearly, poverty would be prac- 
tically at an end. But this would mean a yearly 
expenditure of forty billion dollars. Could the na- 
tion carry such a burden? Undoubtedly it could, if 
corresponding wealth were created. Could this be 
carried on for any length of time without destroy- 
ing the purchasing power of the dollar? It could, if 
the forty billion dollars added to the ordinary na- 
tional income did not make the total income equal 
to more than the value of the total goods and ser- 
vices available for purchase. So long as there is a 
surplus of goods and labor on the market, the dol- 
lar is not likely to lose much of its purchasing 
power. In other words, so long as there are unem- 
ployed human, mechanical and material resources 
in the country there will be little danger of the dol- 
lar depreciating. 

If one hundred billion dollars’ worth of goods 
were produced each year in America there would 
have to be, in order to keep the economic machine 
working smoothly, a corresponding national income 
on one hundred billion dollars with which to buy 
these goods, presuming an approximate balance 
between exports and imports were maintained. 

It is on this point that Mr. Lippmann seems to go 
awry. He assumes, as do most economists, that in 
producing a hundred billion dollars’ worth of goods 
a similar amount of purchasing power is produced. 
Theoretically, this is correct. The amount paid out 
in wages and salaries, plus the cost of all materials, 
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plus all other expenses, plus dividends and undivid- 
ed profits, will equal the value of the goods pro- 
duced. 

For every hundred billion dollars’ worth of goods 
produced in our national economic machine, only 
seventy or eighty billion dollars in spending power, 
which is immediately available for purchasing the 
goods, is created. This leaves a surplus of goods on 
hand each year for which there is no corresponding 
purchasing power. Unless new spending power is 
admitted into the system from the outside, the 
machine is bound to slow down and stop. New 
spending power no longer comes from foreign 
lands, or from new frontiers, or from newly discov- 
ered gold and silver mines, as it did in the past. It 
must be brought in from some other source. It 
must be generated by the will of the people and fed 
into the system until unemployed human and me- 
chanical resources are used up, and capacity pro- 
duction is reached. 

New spending power, we agree with Mr. Lipp- 
mann, should be based upon new wealth. Or, to put 
it another way, every new dollar which comes into 
existence should have a dollar’s worth of goods or 
services to back it. The converse is also true. And 
this is the point which the Roosevelt spending 
school, as well as the Lippmann opposition group, 
seems to forget or, at least, fails to emphasize. For 
every dollar’s worth of goods created (unusable 
surpluses excepted) there should be a dollar’s 
worth of spending power put into the hands of the 
consumer. 

New credit is not the answer to this problem—if 
by credit we mean borrowing on the future—in 
spite of the fact that this method of adding new 
money to the system has been helpful in the past. 
What we need is a supply of newly created money 
each year, sufficient in quantity to take care of the 
wealth already brought into existence, not of future 
wealth. What we need is a system whereby most 
of this newly created money will get into the hands 
of the lower third of the nation, not in the form of 
loans, but in the form of wages or pensions. If 
wealth can be created in the process of distributing 
this money, so much the better. If not, it should be 
put into circulation anyway, by whatever method is 
most practical, and, at the same time, not psycho- 
logically harmful. 

The point which can hardly be overemphasized 
is that spending power, sufficient to take care of all 
reasonable production, must be put into the hands 
of the consumer one way or another. We say all 
reasonable production; because it is possible, to the 
detriment of the economic system as a whole, to 
produce an unreasonable amount of a particular 
kind of wealth. 

Overproduction, underproduction, failure to fol- 
low the right order in production (such as pro- 
ducing luxuries before necessaries), all make for 
poverty. These, and many other problems, must be 
solved separately. Balance must be brought about 
in the economic system before it will work effi- 
ciently, regardless of how much money, or spend- 
ing power, is pumped into it. On this point, we are 
sure that Mr. Lippmann and the President agree. 











THAT ELUSIVE THING 
WHICH WE CALL MONEY 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 











LAST January in a radio talk, Marriner S. Eccles, 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman, said: “I do not 
see how it would be possible to have a dangerous 
general inflation so long as we have a large amount 
of idle men and unused resources. Long before in- 
flation could develop, we would have a volume of 
business activity that would increase the national 
income.” 

Mr. Eccles had reference to monetary inflation. 
Though there are at least seven types of inflation, 
as Richard Dana Skinner showed in his Seven 
Kinds of Inflation, one of the most solid books on 
finance I have read, I shall confine this article to 
monetary inflation. 

Without attempting to give a hard and fast defi- 
nition of monetary inflation, the general character- 
istics of it are that the amount of money in the na- 
tion is so great and/or its journey from pocket to 
pocket is so rapid, that it becomes cheap. When the 
supply of money is thus expanded either by increas- 
ing its volume or velocity, certain economic effects 
result. Because money is cheap it is easy to obtain. 
People spend it more quickly, more goods are pur- 
chased, employment increases, the national income 
rises, there is a general rush to invest in stocks, 
prices jump; a wild, runaway monetary inflation 
must be preceded by a business boom. 

With our present twelve million unemployed, our 
idle factories, our farmers subsidized for not farm- 
ing, our surpluses of most every conceivable com- 
modity, no one in his right mind possibly could be- 
lieve that we are suffering from monetary inflation. 

Buried at Fort Knox, Kentucky, or held else- 
where by the Treasury, there is more than $16,- 
000,000,000 of gold bullion. Buried at West Point, 
or held elsewhere by the Treasury, there is more 
than $1,500,000,000 of silver bullion. There is a 
total of more than $17,500,000,000 of gold and sil- 
ver bullion in the United States. There is in circu- 
lation in the form of currency, coins and bills, less 
than $7,000,000,000. There is $10,500,000,000 more 
monetary bullion in the nation than there is cur- 
rency in circulation. Could anyone in their wildest 
dreams fear that our currency is inflated when for 
every dollar in circulation there is two and one-half 
dollars of bullion in the nation? 

Since the advent of the modern banking system 
it has become the established practice to issue two 
and one-half dollars in paper currency for every 
dollar of gold bullion held as a reserve against it. 
This practice was written into our law by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which requires that paper money 
issued by any of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
be backed by forty per cent gold. Thus, one dollar 


in gold authorizes a central bank to issue two and 
one-half dollars in Federal Reserve notes. 

With our present gold holdings of over $16,000,- 
000,000 we could place two and one-half times 
$16,000,000,000 of gold-backed currency in circula- 
tion, or $40,000,000,000 worth. We could issue 
against our gold monetary stock $40,000,000,000 of 
currency and still comply with the banking practice 
which has been designated by the ear-pleasing 
name, “sound.” : 

As there is less than $7,000,000,000 of currency 
now in circulation we could issue the difference be- 
tween $7,000,000,000 and $40,000,000,000, $33,000- 
000,000, and still have enough gold behind our cur- 
rency to comply with the most orthodox rules of 
finance. Today, we could issue 33,000,000,000 more 
currency dollars without breaking any banking rule 
and without inflating our currency. 

Strangely enough, those who oppose the issuance 
of this new gold-backed currency, and are fearful 
lest our $16,000,000,000 of gold might be put to use 
instead of remaining idle, are bankers and “sound” 
editorial writers. Those who in the past clamored 
the loudest for the gold standard now disown it. 

In Congress, where each passing session the 
number of those who attribute the main responsi- 
bility for our depressions to the monetary system 
is growing, there has been much talk about issuing 
currency against the gold buried at Fort Knox. 
Oklahoma’s Senator Thomas and Representative 
Wright Patman have been the leaders in the Con- 
gressional movement to put our idle gold to work. 
Congressman Patman summarized his thoughts 
when he said: 

We have produced too much of everything to eat 
and everything to wear. If we did not have gold or 
an orthodox way of issuing a medium of exchange, 
many of our leaders would be saying: “If we only 
had gold to be used as a vehicle to place produce 
into the hands of consumers, our country would be 
well fixed.” The sad part of it is that we do have 
this gold and we are failing to take advantage of 
the wonderful opportunities that are ours to use it 


as a vehicle to place purchasing power into the 
hands of the people who need it. 


Definitely our currency is not inflated but is so 
deflated that we could issue $33,000,000,000 more 
gold-backed dollars than are presently in circula- 
tion and still remain within the orbit of “sound” 
finance. I have not included silver as a monetary 
base and calculated the amount of currency that 
could be issued against our West Point silver. 

Currency only comprises a small fraction of the 
amount of money used in these United States. On 
deposit in our banks today there is about $52,000,- 
000,000. Less than $7,000,000,000 of currency is in 
circulation. Since a large part of this currency is in 
the pockets of the man in the street, in store cash 
registers, or in foreign nations, there is only a part 
of the $7,000,000,000 of currency in our banks. A 
rough estimate would be that $3,000,000,000 of 
currency is in all our banks, while $4,000,000,000 is 
circulating elsewhere. Thus, in back of the $52,- 
000,000,000 of bank deposits there is $3,000,000,000 
of cash. 

Since the founding of our banking system down 
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to the present, this commercial bank practice of 
lending money it does not have on deposit, of creat- 
ing deposits by the very act of lending money, has 
been accepted as “sound” and decidedly not infla- 
tionary. Consequently, it is a normal condition for 
us to have $52,000,000,000 owed by banks to their 
depositors (a bank deposit is legally a debt owed 
by a bank to a “depositor”) while these banks only 
have $3,000,000,000 on hand to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

Under our banking system, by which a fractional 
reserve of currency is all that is required to create 
a commercial bank deposit, these bank failures are 
inevitable. By insuring bank deposits without re- 
quiring a 100 per cent reserve, the New Deal mere- 
ly made the taxpayer liable for future bank failures 
and did not touch their cause. Every commercial 
bank in the nation, and not only poorly or dishon- 
estly managed ones, operates under this system. If 
their depositors all demand their money at the 
same time the banks must close. You need more 
than intelligent and honest management to make it 
possible for banks that own $3,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency and owe their depositors $52,000,000,000 to 
keep their doors open in the face of a panic. In any 
business other than that of banking, a concern that 
owned $3,000,000,000 and owed $52,000,000,000 
would be called insolvent and the creditors would 
force it into bankruptcy. 

There is a form answer to the charge that by 
lending ten or twenty times the amount of currency 
they own, commercial banks make it impossible for 
themselves to pay their depositors if they all ask 
for their money at once. This form reply states that 
if the banks were to liquidate all their investments 
and turn them into cash, they could meet the de- 
mands of their depositors. This is true when you 
consider only one or a few banks. But most of these 
periodic runs on banks spread throughout the na- 
tion. With less than $7,000,000,000 of United States 
currency in circulation in the whole nation and in 
foreign countries, it is impossible for these com- 
mercial banks to liquidate all their investments at 
the same time and obtain $52,000,000,000 in cur- 
rency. 

Is this method of expanding our monetary sup- 
ply by commercial banks inflation? It certainly is, 
though “sound” financial writers, who would con- 
demn currency issued against our buried gold, tell 
us that this is a normal and healthy condition. It is 
a normal condition for it has been practised since 
Alexander Hamilton started it in 1791, much to the 
chagrin of Jefferson who called this inflationary 
bank money “Jacklantern wealth, that will not 
stop short of its total and fatal explosion.” Its 
healthiness is dubious, for every depression Amer- 
ica has experienced has been preceded by a con- 
traction in the amount of this type of money. 

The main reason why we are not in an inflation- 
ary period today due to this type of inflated bank- 
money is because America needs $52,000,000,000 
and more of money to finance her businesses. This 
inflated bank money is needed to keep our indus- 
trial wheels moving even at their present slow 
speed. The $7,000,000,000 of currency in circula- 
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tion is too small an amount to finance the pur- 
chases of 130 million Americans. As a consequence, 
this inflated bank money serves the same purpose 
as real gold-backed or Government-issued money 
would. 

There is, however, a grave danger inherent in 
this power to expand the amount of money to ten 
or twenty times the volume of currency. Should 
the Government issue the $33,000,000,000 of cur- 
rency our gold supply authorizes it to issue, and 
the commercial banks retained their power to in- 
flate the volume of money to ten or twenty times 
the amount of currency, the German inflation 
would be repeated. When the Government placed 
$33,000,000,000 of gold-backed currency in circula- 
tion the commercial banks could then create bank 
deposits against this currency to the extent of $330,- 
000,000,000 or $660,000,000,000. As a result, a box 
of tooth picks would sell for something like one 
hundred dollars. 

Naturally, our “sound” editorial writers would 
place the blame for this runaway inflation on the 
Government for issuing gold-backed currency. 
There would be no mention made of the commer- 
cial banks that inflated their deposits to ten or 
twenty times the volume of the newly issued cur- 
rency. It is normal, healthy and “sound,” according 
to our orthodox financiers, for commercial banks 
to inflate and create bank deposits, but it is “infla- 
tionary,” “radical,” and what not for the Govern- 
ment to issue currency backed by gold. 


DEVOUT AND UNDEVOUT 
WELCOME IN CHURCH 


ARNOLD LUNN 











A SPANISH friend remarked to me: “Your Eng- 
lish Catholicism always seems to me to have a 
sort of Protestant veneer. It is so decorous. I was 
at Mass in a London suburb last Sunday and the 
priest astonished me by stopping before reading the 
Gospel to rebuke a young man who was trying to 
creep unobserved to his seat. ‘It is very wrong,’ 
said the priest, ‘to arrive late and to disturb people 
at their devotions’.” 

“That does not strike me as very unreasonable,” 
I said. 

“No, of course it wouldn’t strike you as unrea- 
sonable,” my Spanish friend continued, “but then, 
you are English. If you were a Spaniard you would 
know that devout people are not so easily dis- 
turbed.” 

I recalled this conversation in the church at 
Epila on Good Friday, 1938. Epila was the head- 
quarters of the Spanish Nationalists, and I was 
spending Easter there as the guest of some very 





























good friends of mine who were busy with other 
matters on Good Friday. My host and his sons were 
bombing the retreating army during the final phase 
of the Battle for the Sea, and my hostess was or- 
ganizing relief work under shell fire at Lerida. 

I wandered up after breakfast to the village 
church. A large notice on the door recalled the 
ladies of Epila to their responsibilities. “Women. 
Modesty is the key to victory. There is no place in 
the new Spain for bare arms, bare legs and short 
skirts.” So much for the ladies. But the men were 
not neglected. There was the routine notice which 
always makes me feel at home inside the church 
inviting the Faithful to refrain from spitting, as a 
mark of respect for the House of God. 

On Good Friday the Saints and images which 
adorn the church at Epila have a day out, and are 
taken in procession to see the sights of the town. 
When I entered the church I found them all parked 
expectantly in the north aisle. I was glad to see 
Saint Ignatius, and was impressed by the local 
Saint—I forget his name—a fine strapping bearded 
Spaniard whose services as an honorary colonel of 
the local A.A.R. were highly spoken of by the in- 
habitants. Thanks to his intercession Epila had 
been undamaged by hostile aircraft. In the next 
carriage to the Saint there was a jolly marble skele- 
ton supporting his head as if he had a headache. 

Bells were silenced on Good Friday but rattles 
were distributed at Epila as a symbol of mourning. 
The sunny court in front of the church was full of 
small boys waving these lugubrious rattles. As 
mourners they were not very convincing and the 
‘acophony of their choral efforts penetrated as an 
anlovely background of sound which could be 
heard all too clearly in the church. Sometimes a 
small boy pushed his head through the doorway, 
and tried a tentative rattle in the church itself. If 
he persisted somebody would murmur a mild 
“shoo,” and the small boy would fade away, but 
nobody seemed to mind very much, for the Cath- 
olics of Epila are, as my Spanish friend would say, 
Catholics of the unreformed variety. 

Many women were kneeling on the stone pave- 
ment with outstretched arms. Some were old 
enough to have sons at the front, others were per- 
haps praying for husbands or lovers. Some of them 
remained kneeling without lowering their arms 
throughout the entire Mass of the Presanctified. 

The church swarmed with children. Small boys 
scrambled up into the carriage containing the skele- 
ton and sympathetically stroked its head. A little 
girl tip-toed to reach the holy-water stoop and 
looked puzzled when she withdrew her dry finger. 
Her sister murmured a gentle rebuke. Did she not 
know there was no holy water on Good Friday? 
Children jostled each other all the way up the steps 
leading to the pulpit, and after the priest had care- 
fully picked his way down, the children swarmed 
into the pulpit in order to get the best possible view 
of the proceedings. They were at home, which was 
as it should be, in their Father’s house. 

The side altar, which was to serve as the Altar 
of Repose, had been transformed by local talent to 
a passable imitation of what local talent imagined 


to be a Roman tomb. An impression of receding 
perspective had been ingeniously obtained by a suc- 
cession of Corinthian colonnades. The church was 
warm and the glue was beginning to run and the 
Roman arch at the entrance sagged lugubriously. 
Two Roman soldiers stood guard before the tomb 
armed with tin spears and protected by cardboard 
shields. To their chins were attached the blackest 
and bushiest of beards. 

The priest left the altar and led the procession to 
the Altar of Repose. The Roman soldiers clanked 
their tin spears and one black bushy beard began 
to droop, revealing a pink and chubby face of a boy. 

Epila, even in peace time, is remote from the 
tourist route, which is just as well, as I suspect that 
the Easter services might tend to reinforce the 
usual prejudices against Latin Catholicism. I should 
not like one of those reverent agnostics, who gen- 
erally behave more correctly in Catholic churches 
than Catholics, to have been my companion at 
Epila. Professor Julian Huxley, who writes with 
such nice feeling about the God in Whom he does 
not believe, and who takes off his hat with the 
same gentlemanly gesture to a funeral and to a 
creed, would have been disgusted by the rattles and 
irritated by the little children swarming in the pul- 
pit—and above all, disconcerted by the vitality of a 
creed which is “such an unconscionable long time 
dying.” 

The painted tomb, the bushy beards and the rat- 
tles are no doubt distressing to a severe taste, but 
at least they are the by-products of an organic 
and living religion. I found the same note of un- 
disciplined vitality in the Anglo-Catholic church of 
St. Saviour’s, Hoxton. There, as in Epila, little chil- 
dren swarmed in and out of the church with imper- 
turbable unself-consciousness. True religion, as 
Tyrrel somewhere remarks, cannot be manufac- 
tured. It grows. It is the product, not of committees 
who are agreed on a formula, but of life which is 
impatient of formulae. The fantastic colonnades of 
the painted tomb at Epila have their own place in 
the scheme of a living Faith, and fit as naturally 
into the outward expression of that Faith as the 
Porte Royale at Chartres or the glories of Seville 
Cathedral. 

I went out into the April sunshine and I remem- 
bered “‘Mattins” in the days of my youth: Pater 
familias breathing decorously into his top hat while 
the Vicar tuned in for the “Dearly beloved.” A few 
nervous late-comers tip-toeing timidly into their 
pews. No rattles, no cautionary advice to the spit- 
ters, and no devout women kneeling with out- 
stretched arms in the aisles. And I saw the Cath- 
olic Church quite plain, as the natural home not 
only of those who feel no temptation to spit in their 
own drawing-rooms, but also of those who can with 
difficulty be prevailed upon not to spit in church. 
And I was glad to remember that within that 
household there is a friendly welcome not only for 
the devout minority but also for the undevout ma- 
jority who begin to edge out of church at the Ite 
Missa est, and who seem to think that the response 
Deo gratias should be translated, “Well, thank God, 
that’s over.” 
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BEGGARS FOR A CENTURY 


LITTLE SISTERS OF 


THE POOR 


Slaps for themselves, but alms for their children 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 

















THE Little Sisters of the Poor are familiar figures 
in most of our big cities. Their origins go back just 
100 years to the time in 1839 when Jeanne Jugan, 
in France, laid the foundations of her “Little 
Work.” The first establishment of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor in this country was made at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1868, when a colony arrived from France 
to promote their apostolic venture of giving homes 
to men and women of all creeds, men and women 
past the age of sixty who were destitute and with- 
out means of livelihood. 

As a result of their labors there are five houses 
of the Congregation in greater New York today, 
with a total of 1,225 inmates under the care of 
ninety Little Sisters. There are forty-seven other 
houses in North America, scattered from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

In each of these there are only two requirements 
for admission: 1. Applicants must be about sixty 
years old, or over; 2. They must be entirely with- 
out resources. From the beginning, the work of 
the Congregation has been for the benefit of old 
people who are penniless. No one with a pension, 
annuity, or other income is ever admitted. The 
Little Sisters are forbidden by the Constitutions of 
their Congregation to accept gifts or legacies con- 
sisting of trust funds. Instead, their great work of 
charity is solely dependent upon the charity of 
others: the charity to be found at the back doors 
of shops, restaurants and food warehouses. The 
Little Sisters have been beggars for their poor 
since the year 1839, and they will continue to carry 
on the work of supporting their more than 300 
Homes in this fashion until the end. 

The work of the Congregation may be traced to 
the zeal and apostolic spirit of a simple Breton 
woman, Jeanne Jugan. Born on October 25, 1792, 
at Cancale, France, she remained at home until she 
was twenty-five years of age. Then she went to the 
little town of St. Servan and obtained work as a 
practical nurse in the local hospital. Here she met 
a kindred soul, one Marie Lecoq, and eventually 
left the hospital to serve as nurse and companion to 
the latter. After Marie’s death, Jeanne went to live 
with another woman, Frances Aubert. The two set 
up housekeeping in a couple of small rooms, Jeanne 
going out by day to domestic service and Frances 
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remaining at home to care for the internal needs 
of the little establishment. 

Poverty was rife in St. Servan at the time, one- 
third of the population of 10,000 being registered 
as indigent. The streets were cluttered with beg- 
gars and Jeanne was often distressed to see that a 
number of these people were old and decrepit and 
half-dead from starvation. “Why doesn’t someone 
look after these poor old things?” she often 
thought. But no one did look after them and Jeanne 
continued going about her daily routine in silence. 

Then, one day she heard of Anne Chauvin, an 
old, blind woman who had just lost, through illness, 
the support of the sister who had begged for her 
and kept her in clothes and food. “I could not rest 
in my bed at night if I did not do something for 
that poor soul,” thought Jeanne, and went almost 
immediately to the miserable garret where the 
abandoned old woman was slowly starving to death. 
The charitable Frances Aubert received the human 
wreck with as much kindness as Jeanne herself. 
Tradition says that Jeanne treated the blind wom- 
an as though she were her own mother. She dou- 
bled her labors, working at the hospital, taking in 
laundry and sewing, so that frequently she never 
went to bed until dawn. And what was the result? 
The result was the present acquisition of another 
old woman, Isabelle Queru, without money, friends 
or a home of her own. 

The story of what Jeanne Jugan was doing for 
her “good old people” eventually came to the ears 
of two young girls, Marie Jamet and Virginia Tre- 
daniel. They were impressed by the heroism of the 
idea and agreed to give Jeanne a part of their 
wages each month for the care of her poor. They 
even made a little rule of life for themselves and 
frequently visited the small flat which served as 
home to Jeanne, Frances and the two old women 
who had been reclaimed from the streets. On Octo- 
ber 15, 1840, Jeanne and these two young helpers 
held a special meeting and, in the presence of 
Father Le Pailleur, pastor of the church at St. 
Servan, took a promise to make hospitality their 
life’s vocation. 

But the care of two old women was not enough. 
Jeanne Jugan’s great heart yearned to take in still 
more homeless souls. On September 29, 1841, when 

















she was about fifty years old, she took the respon- 
sibility of renting a large ground floor for a hun- 
dred francs a year, in the Rue La Fontaine, close 
to the church where Father Le Pailleur was sta- 
tioned. Within a month after taking this step, 
twelve old women had been given a haven by 
Jeanne and her co-workers. It had been hard 
enough, on her meager salary, to support Anne 
Chauvin and Isabelle Queru. What was to be done 
now that there were twelve extra charges? 

“As we have no more bread to give them,” an- 
nounced the simple Breton woman, “I will go out 
and beg for it. To go begging will be easier for me 
than for these poor old souls.” 

Armed with a basket, Jeanne began a tour of all 
the homes and shops of the town. In some places 
she was refused rudely; many people were suspi- 
cious of the new charitable enterprise. What sort 
of people were these women who went out begging 
for cripples, imbeciles—dirt-ridden creatures whom 
nobody wanted? Yet it always seemed as though 
enough alms were put into Jeanne’s basket to nur- 
ture the poor derelicts whom she had reclaimed 
from gutters, hovels and lives of vagrancy. 

On May 29, 1842, “The Servants of the Poor” 
(as the group called itself), unanimously elected 
Jeanne Superior of their apostolic family. A little 
later they made private vows of chastity and by 
the end of the same year they took over the former 
convent of the Daughters of the Cross to serve as 
a third and larger site for their work. 

And now comes a puzzling occurrence. Less than 
fifteen days after her appointment as Superior of 
“The Little Work,” by her companions, Jeanne 
Jugan was deposed from office by the confessor of 
the community, Father Le Pailleur. No reason has 
ever been given for this act, but for the rest of her 
days Jeanne was nothing but a subordinate in the 
great work she had begun. No complaint against 
the injustice ever passed her lips and she continued 
active as a Begging Sister until she was sixty years 
old. Then she was summarily retired from active 
labors, although still in good health, and was sent 
to La Tour St. Joseph, the Mother House of the 
Congregation near Rennes. Here the other Little 
Sisters, the novices and postulants, received her 
warmly but none was ever told that she was the 
foundress of the community, which by now num- 
bered several houses. 

Through the passing of time, the memory of 
Jeanne’s early activity in launching the work of 
the Little Sisters was gradually erased. When ques- 
tions were asked as to the beginnings of “The 
Little Work,” credit was given to Marie Jamet, 
Virginia Tredaniel and Father Le Pailleur. Jeanne 
Jugan died at the Mother House in France on Au- 
gust 29, 1879, in her eighty-sixth year. She was 
buried with the most simple of funeral services and 
her name passed into oblivion. 

Then came the most unusual of occurrences. A 
few people reported to His Excellency, Archbishop 
Mignen of Rennes, that they had received unusual 
favors which they attributed to prayer to Jeanne 
Jugan. There began to be numerous little pilgrim- 
ages to the grave of the long-forgotten Little Sis- 





ter Mary of the Cross. Investigations were made 
into her life. Favors and cures continued. On March 
18, 1935, Archbishop Mignen ordered a canonical 
inquiry and examination of the writings of the 
Little Sister who had been dead for fifty-seven 
years. A second order given on June 23 of the same 
year set up the diocesan tribunal charged with 
making the informative process as to her reputa- 
tion for sanctity. On March 5, 1936, the remains of 
the Servant of God were exhumed and reinterred 
on March 16 in a granite tomb in the chapel of the 
Mother House. Public opinion began to be aroused, 
and from then on La Tour St. Joseph became a 
place of pilgrimage. 

Today the Process for the Beatification of 
Jeanne Jugan is well under way, aided by the fact 
that the Congregation is celebrating this month 
the centenary of its foundation. In the more than 
three hundred Homes conducted by the six thou- 
sand Little Sisters of the Congregation, fervent 
prayers are ascending to God that their beloved 
Good Little Sister Mary of the Cross will soon be 
declared Venerable. In these same Homes more 
than 521,000 old people have gone to join their 
benefactress. Thousands of Baptisms and Confirm- 
ations have been administered and the little seed of 
charity which was sown in 1839 by Jeanne Jugan, 
when she brought poor, blind Anne Chauvin into 
her humble home, has blossomed into one of the 
greatest works of mercy in the Church. 

The Little Sisters are as poor as the men and 
women for whom they work. They obtain food and 
clothing for their numerous charges by the simple 
method used by Jeanne Jugan: begging. Every day 
the Little Sisters set out on their quéte, visiting 
stores, hotels, restaurants, warehouses, where they 
ask for food or alms. Nothing is too poor or worn- 
out that is not gratefully accepted. If a rebuff is 
given in place of a much-needed donation of vege- 
tables, meat, milk or clothing, the Little Sisters 
accept it cheerfully. Perhaps they recall the exam- 
ple of their Foundress who, on one of her begging 
trips, was struck in the face by a man from whom 
she sought a donation. Undaunted, she smiled at 
the man and remarked kindly: “That slap is for 
myself, Monsieur. Now, you will give me a good 
alms for my poor?” 

Providence seems to have a special interest in 
the Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor. Re- 
peatedly during the World War, and again during 
the present conflict in China, they have been mir- 
aculously spared from destruction. For they de- 
pend on God for all things, protection as well as 
food and shelter. 

Chronicles could be repeated ad infinitum con- 
cerning the remarkable benefits enjoyed by “The 
Little Work” which Jeanne Jugan began in 1839, 
chronicles which tell of child-like trust and, gener- 
osity to the point of heroism. But chronicles have 
not the convincing power of an actual visit to a 
Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor. During this 
July, they invite the world to take part in their 
hundredth birthday-party and to give glory to their 
great mother: Jeanne Jugan, Little Sister Mary of 
the Cross. 
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CONTROL OF CURRENCY 


IT could not but be expected that the Administra- 
tion would be deeply chagrined at the move on the 
part of the Senate to retrench the Presidential ar- 
bitrary powers over the valuation of the dollar. 
Caught unawares at the sudden turn of events re- 
sulting from the silver-inflation filibuster, the New 
Deal leaders suffered two notable defeats, namely, 
repeal of the President’s control over the dollar and 
the termination of the purchase of foreign silver. 
Administration machinery was at once set in mo- 
tion to block the Senate move in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by effecting some compromise that 
would retain the President’s present power. 

Extraordinary emergency powers, never before 
conceded to any President, were granted to the 
Chief Executive in 1934. Speaking of the extraordi- 
nary war-time powers granted to himself in 1917, 
President Wilson once expressed deep concern that 
such powers once conceded are with extreme diffi- 
culty ever relinquished. The move on the part of 
the Senate is plainly an attempt to return to Con- 
gress control over our monetary system which has 
always resided in that body. 

Unfortunately, the Senate’s attempt at reform 
did not go far enough. If, in repealing the Presi- 
dent’s powers over the gold dollar, it had included 
repeal as well of his power to purchase gold at 
home or abroad at such prices as he deems fit, 
thereby leaving control merely over the stabiliza- 
tion fund for purposes of steadying the dollar, the 
act would have been more directly to the purpose. 
However, as President Roosevelt remarked in his 
press conference, in attempting to curtail his con- 
trol over the gold content of the dollar, his power 
over the purchasing of gold and the stabilization 
fund has been stymied. 

Boosting the price of domestic silver from 64.64 
to 77.57 per ounce can only be viewed as a subsidy 
to the industry of a few States and a direct raid 
upon the Treasury. It was an unwarranted price to 
pay for the support of the silver bloc and opens the 
way to similar raids from other blocs, such as cot- 
ton. However, imperfect as the attempted reform is 
in itself, one aspect must be borne in mind. The 
amount of domestic silver is extremely limited in 
comparison with what the country has been pur- 
chasing abroad—the ratio has been six to one— 
and the provision of the amendment terminating 
any further import puts an end to the worse fea- 
ture of the silver program. If we must subsidize 
silver, it is better that the dole be dispersed at 
home in preference to subsidizing several foreign 
countries. 

Many will question the accuracy of the Presi- 
dent’s assertion that the Senate’s action returns to 
Wall Street the control over our currency which 
he insists was had in 1933. The Senate would have 
the power over our monetary system restored to 
Congress where it rightfully belongs and where it 
has always rested. If Congress and Wall Street are 
synonymous terms, that is for the President to 
quibble about. 
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A SCRATCH FOR FRANCO 


THE CAT in many editorial rooms leaped far too - 
quickly in the wrong direction, after June 8. Mr. 
Cope, of the Quakers’ Spanish Relief, reported that 
Franco officials seized shiploads of food destined 
for children, such food being gobbled up by the 
soldiers. The editorial enemies of Franco rushed to 
the attack. They branded, once more, Franco as a 
robber, ruffian and baby-bomber. They called on 
civilization, humanity, democracy to avenge the . 
crime. They cried out against sending any more 
aid to Spain. They did not look for truth before 
they leapt. Now the truth makes fools of them. d 


SIMPLE OBSERVATIONS 


THERE is no dispute over the proposition that 
the New Deal has changed the United States. 
There is violent controversy over the proposi- 
tion that the New Deal has saved the country. 
And equally vociferous argument over the 
proposition that the New Deal has ruined the 
nation. Neither of these two quarrelsome prop- 
ositions is, for the moment, affirmed or denied. 
Our attention is fixed on the universally admit- 
ted fact that the United States has been 
changed since 1932. 

The question then spurts up: Along what 
lines the changes? Certain citizens are really 
alarmed over these changes, and allege that 
they see a trend toward the extreme Left, to- 
ward Socialism, and even Communism. They 
find that the Administration caters to the pro- 
letariat. They assert that it squeezes out busi- 
ness, that it decapitates capital. With much 
alarm they complain of the Communists and 
the Reddish Radicals who have been appointed 
to key positions in the Governmental Agencies, 
Bureaus, Committees, Departments, Etceteras. 

Preserving, on this occasion, our severe atti- 
tude of impartiality, we neither approve of nor 
attempt to disprove their contentions. For not 
a very few months, we confess, we were rather 
alarmed at the sweeping up into power, as ex- 
ecutives and dispensers of Governmental jobs, 
of men and women who, truly or falsely, were 
eligible for the Red Network. Whatever else 
these men and women were, and whatever prin- 
ciples they held, they could not be objectively 
viewed as traditional Americans of the Coolidge 
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A TRIBUTE TO FRANCO 


HONESTLY, the director of the Quakers’ Spanish 
. Relief in Paris, H. E. Kershner explains the unfor- 
tunate Cope release and exculpates Franco and the 
Nationalists. Except for 3 feu sae in the con- 
fusion of the moment, attests . Kershner, all 
shipments of food have reached their proper des- 
tinations, and have been used for feeding children 
and old people. There is no discrimination against 
‘ children because of the political views of their par- 
ents, he adds. The military, civil and other officials 
“are trying hard to restore justice, good govern- 
, ment and prosperity to Spain.” 


ONS ON THE NEW DEAL 


and the Hoover type. Communism might be 
mixed up in the changes which all admit. 

In the course of our many editorial occupa- 
tions, it became incumbent upon us to read an 
article that first appeared in the /rish Ecclesi- 
astical Record and that was republished, as so 

e many important documents are published, in 
our own little Catholic Mind, for May 22, 1939. 
The article, written by a famous scholar, Rev. 
Cornelius Lucey, D.D., was entitled The Prin- 
ciples of Fascism. It never mentioned the Unit- 
ed States, and the Irish author had no thought 
of this country. And yet, as one read The Prin- 
ciples of Fascism, one thought of the United 
States. One speculated as to whether the 
changes, which all admit, might be Fascist. 

Communism and Fascism grow pretty much 
from the same roots, though they may flower 
differently. Communists call what they approve 
democracy and denounce everything they dis- 
like as Fascism. On the other hand, Fascists 
and Nazis fight democracies and propagandize 
against Communism. But they are all three of 
the same roots. 

y And so, in a very simple manner, can the 
changes in the New Deal be traced back to the 
same roots? Is it possible that there may result 

an entirely new flowering, neither Communist, 

¢ nor Nazi nor Fascist? Might not thus be ex- 
plained the coordination of Communists in key 
positions and Fascism in principles and activi- 
ties? Our inquiry is merely into the meaning of 
the proposition on which we all agree, that the 
New Deal has changed the United States. 








VACATION’S OPPORTUNITY 


VACATION days are no longer a luxury, but a 
stark necessity in the pace of modern life. Farmers’ 
wives are urged to take a regular annual holiday. 
The Church takes vacations seriously. During the 
time of relaxation the genuine Catholic reveals him- 
self, or herself. A mask may be kept on at a funeral 
but it flies off like John Gilpin’s wig in the holi- 
day rough and tumble. 

From the standpoint of pleasure, no vacation is 
perfect. The best resort in the world implies giv- 
ing up some other possible resort. You must give 
up the city to live in the country, the seashore to 
enjoy the mountains, home in order to travel, 
Europe if you wish to “see America.” And the hu- 
man element is never ideal. 

But vacation can be perfect from the standpoint 
of opportunity to practise and enjoy the best that 
is in our lives as Catholics. 

In vacation appears not so much what you do 
as what you are. You have no stage to strut upon. 
A couple of days in a hotel or with Cousin Jane 
will show whether or not you are living in an ego- 
centered world. A picnic or two will demonstrate 
your ability to wait upon others rather than to sit 
and be waited on. An hour at bridge shows the care 
you have for another’s reputation. After a day in 
the open a cocktail will help check up on your sales 
resistance to those who would purchase your soul 
with a smutty story. Your silences in vacation tell 
more than all your talk during the work year. 

Not what you say, not even what you do, in any 
purposeful manner, but what you simply are, is 
what does the work; what you are as a child of 
God, finding joy in simple pleasures because all 
ultimate joy is in the Eternal; reverent of your 
fellow being in play as well as in earnestness. The 
beach with its costumes and ways reveals soul man- 
ners even more than body manners. The medal 
which you casually wear as a pledge of God’s Prov- 
idence over your wanderings may startle a mod- 
ern pagan and teach him some of the tremendous 
truths which its symbolism indicates. If death or 
disaster invades your vacation days—a thing which 
happens to everybody some time in his life—you 
may realize as you never would in routine existence 
what those truths mean in your life. 

Vacation hours reveal your habits in the matter 
of religious worship. The congregation in the coun- 
try church will take its cue from your presence 
at Holy Mass, not of body alone but of mind and 
reverence as well. Boatmen, guides or caddies out 
of doors, hotel and family domestics within, see 
and learn more than you suspect about the part 
that the Holy Sacrifice plays in your life. 

Rainy days reveal to what extent you have cul- 
tivated a taste for good reading; and whether that 
taste includes works by great Catholic authors. If 
you are fortunate enough to possess that taste, your 
vacation gives you an unparalleled opportunity to 
communicate the same taste to others. 

One of vacation’s greatest and most interesting 
possibilities is as yet singularly neglected by Cath- 
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olic motorists: the opportunity to visit out-of-the- 
way Catholic home missions. A large number of our 
home-mission works lie close to the principal high- 
ways of the South and West. Catholic motorists 
from other parts drop in occasionally, but if trouble 
were taken to explore these missions, and a tour 
were planned occasionally with the express pur- 
pose of visiting these points of spiritual interest, 
the problems of the missionaries would be greatly 
lightened; for their principal problem is that of 
making their work known. 


COMMUNIST VESTED RACKET 


‘CONTINUED citing of plain facts and sober tes- 
timony is the best protection against the double 
menace of Communism and Nazi-Fascism. 

P. R. Stephensen, Queensland (Australia), 
Rhodes Scholar of his day and author of The 
Foundations of Culture in Australia, was once an 
ardent Marxist student and member of the Com- 
munist party in Australia. In an article in the May, 
1939, issue of the Sydney monthly, The Publicist, 
quoted in the Catholic Leader of Brisbane for May 
18, Mr. Stephensen plainly calls present-day Com- 
munism in Australia a “big vested interest and 
‘racket.’ ” 

It controls bookshops, according to Mr. Stephen- 
sen, publishing houses, printing works and issues 
hundreds of publications for profitable sale. 

In addition, its members hold key positions in Trade 
Unions, with access to large funds. They also pene- 
trate commercial newspapers and commercial radio 
stations; and they collect monies, ostensibly for 
overseas destinations, such as “Spanish Relief.” 
Large numbers of paid organizers renting extensive 
suites of offices, conduct Communist propaganda, 
and collect monies from the public. In attacking 
the Labor Party, the Communists gain support from 
wealthy bourgeois barristers, and even from bank- 
ing institutions and commercial houses, which en- 
courage the Labor Party’s disruption by advertis- 
ing in the Communist or quasi-Communist news- 
papers. 

The last item is of particular interest, since it 
is in line with the financial support given to the 
Soviet Union, for the sake of Soviet trade, by some 
of our wealthy American shippers and exporters. 

Russia, says Mr. Stephensen, maintains “the big- 
gest and most useless army in the world.” 

Yet with all its trying, the Communist party in 
Australia has succeeded in electing only one ac- 
credited Communist party alderman in the entire 
Commonwealth, and not even one Communist 
Party Member of Parliament, elected as such, in 
any one of Australia’s seven parliaments! “Evi- 
dently,”’ observes Mr. Stephensen, “peace does not 
assist Communism’s political progress. That is why 
the Communists are trying to stir up world war, 
urging Britain, France and the U. S. A., by inten- 
sive propaganda, to begin armed hostilities against 
Germany, Italy and Japan. With the six great 
capitalist nations locked in a death grip, Russia 
vaguely hopes that capitalism will collapse, and is 
working for that mad end, caring nothing for the 
misery, suffering and stultification of humanity 


which would ensue.” 
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DIVINE COMPASSION 


THE Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Mark, viii, 1-9) 
gives us another proof that those who seek Christ 
will always find in Him healing and consolation. 
The “great multitude” had remained with Our Lord 
for three days, and the provisions which they had 
brought with them were now exhausted. Many had 
come from a distance, “and if I send them away 
fasting to their home,” said Our Lord, “they will 
faint in the way.” Jesus knew what He would do, 
but first He asked the disciples what food they had; 
and on hearing that among them were only seven 
loaves and a few little fishes, He bade the crowd sit 
upon the ground. Blessing this little store of food, 
with it He fed four thousand men, “and they took 
up that which was left of the fragments, seven 
baskets.” 

This simple relation can be viewed in different 
ways. In the miraculous multiplication of the loaves 
and the fishes, we can find another proof of Our 
Lord’s Divinity. He calls upon the creative power 
which belongs to God alone, and that which was 
not, now is. Then we can see in this miracle by 
which Jesus fed the bodies of men, a figure and 
foretype of that Heavenly Banquet, to be set forth 
daily in His Church, at which men’s souls would be 
nourished by the reception of His own most pre- 
cious Body and Blood. Both views are correct, but 
perhaps we can also find a theme for profitable re- 
flection in the words spoken by Our Lord when He 
saw that the people had nothing to eat. They are 
among the most consoling in all the Scriptures: “I 
have compassion on the multitude.” 

What do these words mean to us? We read in the 
Gospels of Our Lord’s goodness and mercy, and 
then we go on struggling with our difficulties, as 
though we had no good and merciful Saviour to 
Whom we can always turn. “O foolish and slow of 
heart,” said Jesus to the two disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, and the reproof is applicable to us. We 
hear the words, but we do not understand them. 
Surely Our Lord did not end His goodness and 
mercy when He ascended into heaven. The Eyes 
that filled with tears at the tomb of Lazarus still 
look with pity upon human sorrowing, and the 
Heart of Him Who never saw human suffering 
without compassionating it, are still the Eyes and 
the Heart of Jesus of Nazaretsa Who went about 
doing good. He is now enthroned in glory, but He is 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. Why, then, do we act as though He were less 
compassionate than He was when He met the fu- 
neral train coming out of Naim, than when He 
called upon His omnipotence that His followers 
might not go away hungry? 

As long as we are pilgrims in the way, trial and 
tribulation will be our lot. They were the lot of 
Jesus, and they must be the lot of all who follow 
Him. But He knows our weakness, and He will not 
suffer us to be tried above that which we can bear. 
When we have learned to turn to Him in every trial 
of body or of soul, we have learned the secret of 
happiness, here and hereafter. For to suffer with 
Him is to reign. 




















CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. The Export-Import Bank 
granted a $5,000,000 credit to Portugal, ally of 
Great Britain. . . . Commitments for loans by the 
United States Housing Authority to 159 cities and 
towns for slum-clearance projects and low-rental 
housing amounted to $666,423,000. . . . Treasury 
Officials are considering placing prohibitory coun- 
tervailing duties on Italian imports. . . . President 
Roosevelt appointed Jesse H. Jones administrator 
of the new Federal Loan Agency, created by the 
Reorganization Bill. John M. Carmody was named 
head of the new Federal Works Authority. Mr. 
Carmody will supersede Secretary Ickes as director 
of public-works projects. . . . Published accusations 
that a huge number of visitors’ visas were issued 
by American consuls in Central Europe were de- 
scribed as “exaggerations” by George S. Messer- 
smith, Assistant Secretary of State. . . . The bill to 
train 95,000 civilian air pilots between now and 
1944 was signed by the President. About 400 col- 
leges and universities will commence offering 
courses next September. . . . Between April 8, 1935 
and May 31, 1939, the Federal Government spent 
$10,697,832,482 for relief activities, the WPA tak- 
ing $6,527,573,947 of the total. . . . President Roose- 
velt proposed a new lending-spending program to 
total $3,860,000,000 which he said would be self- 
liquidating. The program calls for financing roads, 
bridges, hospitals, railroad equipment and many 
other things. It calls also for loans to foreign gov- 
ernments. The Treasury would not do the borrow- 
ing and spending. This would be done by various 
Federal agencies. Amounts borrowed by these 
agencies are not considered as part of the national 
debt. Their spending is not counted in the Govern- 
ment’s budget. These agencies have already bor- 
rowed more than $7,000,000,000 which is not in- 
cluded in the national debt. Of this $7,000,000,000, 
the Government guarantees about $5,500,000,000. 


THE CONGRESS. Raising the House total, the Sen- 
ate voted a relief bill for the next fiscal year 
amounting to $1,808,300,000. The Senate measure 
strikes out the three-man board to supervise relief 
contained in the House bill, puts relief under one 
administrator. The Senate measure permits appro- 
priations for WPA theatre projects, whereas the 
House bill forbids such appropriations. A Senate 
and House conference met to iron out the differ- 
ences in their respective bills. . . . A $1,194,488,633 
Agriculture Department Supply Bill, passed by 
Senate and House, was sent to the White House. 
It exceeds the budget figure by $283,959,562. .. . 
In the Senate, a combination of silver-bloc and con- 
servative Senators voted 47 to 31 to deprive Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of his power to devalue the gold 
content of the dollar, a power no President ever 


possessed before. The same coalition upped the 
Treasury price for domestic silver from 64.64 cents 
an ounce to 77.57 cents, and ordered the Treasury 
to stop buying foreign silver. . . . The House voted 
to extend the President’s power to devalue the gold 
content of the dollar for two years more and sent 
its bill to a Senate-House conference. . . . In intro- 
ducing a deficiency bill for $4,467,552, Representa- 
tive Woodrum apologized to the House for bringing 
in a measure “for such a small sum.”. . . A bill for 
control and deportation of aliens who advocate or 
have in the past advocated overthrow of the United 
States Government was introduced in the House 
by the Judiciary Committee. It was designed to 
meet the Supreme Court decision in the Strecker 
case. Representative Celler, of New York, opposed 
the measure because it might bar immigration 
from Russia. 


WASHINGTON. President Roosevelt sharply re- 
buked the Senate for stripping him of dollar-de- 
valuation powers. The action was an attempt to 
return control over foreign exchange to Wall 
Street, he declared. Our foreign trade, our national 
defense might be weakened, the President main- 
tained. . . . Wall Street leaders argued that the 
Presidential power to devalue the dollar at any 
moment he wished to do so aided speculators in 
foreign exchange instead of hindering them. By 
spreading rumors of an impending change in the 
gold content of the dollar, these speculators could 
raid the dollars, pile up profits, the leaders assert- 
ed. . . . Under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, the 
President still retains power to purchase gold in 
any amounts and on any terms he thinks advan- 
tageous for the public interest. By purchasing gold 
at a high or low rate, he can produce the same 
effect as would be produced by dollar devaluation 
or dollar upping. . . . The Presidential plan to loan 
$500,000,000 to foreign governments would pro- 
vide taxpayers’ money “for South American poli- 
ticians to play with,” asserted Senator Borah. He 
demanded that the nations pay their debts before 
receiving more money. . . . Referring to the new 
spending-lending program, Senator Byrd said: “Fi- 
nancing new expenditures by Government corpora- 
tions will avoid the necessity of Congress increas- 
ing the present debt limit. . . . Such practices set 
up a double budget and a double debt system which 
are most dangerous... . . Introduced into both 
Houses of Congress was a measure that would em- 
power the Maritime Commission to insure vessels 
of “any foreign country not an enemy of the United 
States” if these vessels are carrying American 
goods. The personal effects of the officers and crews 
of the foreign vessels could also be insured by the 
Maritime Commission under the measure. 
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At Home. The $1,644,300,000 revised tax bill, al- 
ready approved by the House, was passed by the 
Senate. It abolishes undistributed profit taxes. ... 
Reaction to the plea by French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet that the United States join a peace 
front with Britain and France met a chilly recep- 
tion. Said Senator Borah: “It is rather remarkable 
that we are being informed almost daily from 
France and Great Britain what we should do, just 
as though we had no Government.” Added Repre- 
sentative Tinkham: “There is nothing France and 
Britain will not do to commit the United States in 
the coming war in Europe.’”’. . . The Administration- 
supported Mead Bill, providing for loans to small 
business, was assailed by the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce executive committee as an- 
other Governmental step toward “bureaucratic 
domination of both finance and industry.”. . . Dr. 
Leon M. Birkhead, who labored for the release of 
Tom Mooney from prison, declared Mooney has 
proven a tragedy for labor. Mooney is a Communist 
propagandist, Dr. Birkhead said. . . . The thirty- 
first annual Governors’ Conference met at Albany. 
... The first regularly scheduled commercial pas- 
senger air service over the North Atlantic was in- 
augurated. . . . The national convention of the 
Townsend old-age-pension clubs met in Indianap- 
olis. .. . Southern Rhodesia removed its name, crest 
and flag from its exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair because the exhibit was surrounded with 
shows of a “depraved and obscene”’ nature. 


GREAT BRITAIN. An official note in reply to the 
German denunciation of the Anglo-German naval 
pact was forwarded to Berlin. In the note, Britain 
denied she was striving to encircle Germany. ...A 
barter trade was signed in London between the 
United States and Great Britain, whereby the Unit- 
ed States trades 600,000 bales of cotton for approx- 
imately 85,000 tons of rubber. The stocks are to be 
held by each country for at least seven years ex- 
cept in the event of war. . . . Explosion of four 
bombs spread terror among London crowds... . 
On the day following, an Irish speaker in Trafalgar 
Square declared: “The bombs will not stop until 
British institutions and the British Army are taken 
away from Ireland.”. . . Characterizing the bomb- 
ings as “cowardly and atrocious outrages,” Cardi- 
nal Hinsley said the penalty for Catholics engaged 
in such activity was excommunication. . . . Japanese 
actions in Tientsin were “intolerable insults,” Prime 
Minister Chamberlain declared, as Foreign Secre- 
tary Halifax told the Japanese Ambassador the in- 
sults must cease. 


FRANCE. Closing the parliamentary session, Pre- 
mier Daladier said the situation was the gravest in 
twenty years. “On the other side of our frontiers 
there are 3,000,000 men mobilized,” the Premier 
declared. “It may be this summer the issue . . . will 
be joined,” he added. . . . Georges Bonnet, Foreign 
Minister, appealed to the United States to join 
Great Britain and France in a “peace front.” Ad- 
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dressing a Radical Socialist meeting, he said: “If 
the United States let it be known that in the event 
of war it would be found on our side, the threat of 
war would be banished.”. . . A mutual assistance 
pact was signed between France and Turkey. 
France agreed to give the Hatay Republic, part of 
the mandated Syrian territory, to Turkey. At the 
League of Nations in Geneva, the cession of Hatay 
was characterized as a violation of the mandate 
held by France. France was accused of giving some- 
thing away which did not belong to her. Robert de 
Caix, French official, defended the cession, saying 
the action was necessary to preserve world peace. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Tokyo consented to hold parleys 
with Great Britain in an effort to settle the Tientsin 
blockade. Japanese soldiers at the British conces- 
sion barrier in Tientsin received orders to cease in- 
flicting indignities on foreigners entering or leaving 
the concession. . . . Tokyo revealed that fighting 
had been going on along the border between Japa- 
nese-dominated Manchukuo and Russian-controlled 
Outer Mongolia intermittently for months. ...A 
China-Soviet trade treaty was announced. 


SPAIN. Howard E. Kershner, vice-president of the 
American Friends Service Committee working in 
Spain, issued a statement denying that Franco offi- 
cials seized food sent to Spain for children. Alfred 
H. Cope, of the same Committee, upon his return 
to the United States had charged that Franco 
“wanted the food not for the children, but to con- 
solidate his military victory.” Mr. Kershner said 
that with the exception of five or six shipments 
taken in confusion, all shipments were reaching 
their destination and being used for feeding chil- 
dren and old people. “The work of distribution is 
being done quite impartially,” he declared. The 
Franco Government has “restored discipline and is 
proceeding in an orderly manner to the execution 
of what it considers justice,” Mr. Kershner’s state- 
ment held. 


FOOTNOTES. “Germany’s rights or war,” was the 
slogan sounded at provincial rallies in the Reich. 
The German Protectorate over Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia has the power to modify the autonomy law of 
March 16 when it is necessary in the public interest, 
a Berlin decree ruled. Two German policemen who 
killed a Czech officer were convicted, sentenced to 
fifteen year terms. The Catholic Theological School 
of Linz was ordered to vacate its building by Reich 
Officials. . . . Syrians, infuriated by the French ces- 
sion of Hatay to Turkey, renewed demands that 
France give Syria its liberty. . . . The De Valera 
Government by name outlawed the Irish Republi- 
can Army. For the first time Dublin elected a 
woman Lord Mayor, Mrs. Tom Clarke, widow of 
the Irish patriot. . . . Responding to an appeal from 
Pope Pius, President Getulio Vargas of Brazil per- 
mitted entry of 3,000 German Catholics of Jewish 
ancestry. is 5 
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LIP SERVICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


EDITOR: I strongly suspect that our esteemed 
Attorney General has been perusing the files of 
your publication, for his Asbury Park address on 
civil-service reform reads like a series of extracts 
from AMERICA. , 

As AMERICA has long contended, and as Mr. 
Murphy now admits, the civil-service system has 
been largely replaced by the “spoils system” with 
its inevitable “inefficiency, graft and waste.” No 
sooner had Mr. Roosevelt taken office than the 
faithful hitch-hiked to Washington from the hill- 
towns and the plains, for after twelve years of 
black Republicanism their ribs were beginning to 
show and they demanded a place at the public 
trough. To take care of this horde, an “emergency” 
was declared, and that at a time when the Civil 
Service Commission could have supplied for a ma- 
jority of the jobs men and women qualified by 
examination. 

But fitness did not count; the one thing neces- 
sary was a letter from the local boss, countersigned 
by the State boss, certifying that the bearer had 
worked hard to bring out the Democratic vote. 
The successful candidates reported that Washing- 
ton was indeed a land of milk and honey, and the 
uncles and the aunts and the cousins and the in- 
laws joined in a trek to the capital. 

A complaisant Congress, led around by the nose 
by the Administration, passed more than fifty bills 
creating various bureaus and agencies, and in every 
instance the jobs were placed at the disposal of the 
bosses through the simple device of a clause which 
provided that no civil-service tests need be passed 
by applicants. Whenever the President would issue 
a statement in praise of civil service, Congress 
would answer by a bill setting the civil service 
aside. As a result, we have had more lip service 
and less civil service under the present Administra- 
tion than under any Administration since 1883. 

I recall these facts merely to show that Mr. 
Murphy has his work cut out for him. As AMERICA 
remarked some years ago, one veto of a bill ex- 
empting prospective employes from civil-service re- 
quirements would do far more for civil service than 
a dozen speeches like the President’s or Mr. Mur- 
phy’s. But Mr. Murphy does not claim to speak for 
the President, and until the Administration stops 
talking and begins to act, official praise of civil ser- 
vice means no more for the reform of civil service 
than the waves that break on the sands at Asbury 
Park. 

Hollywood, Calif. JOHN WILTBYE 
EDITOR: A member of the Cabinet high in favor 
(at the moment) of the Administration has an- 
nounced that we must reduce the number of Fed- 


eral jobs and henceforth walk in accordance with 
the most rigid requirements of the civil-service 
system. 

This probably means that another large group 
of men and women, who were given their jobs in 
defiance of the civil-service regulations, are about 
to be “frozen into” their jobs for life by the simple 
process of declaring that they are now protected 
by these regulations. This opinicn is based on the 
fact that every statement made by the present 
Administration to affirm its loyalty to civil service, 
has been immediately followed by an attack on 
civil service. 

Coincident with the announcement that the num- 
ber of Federal jobs must be reduced, the President 
prepares to engage six new secretaries at $10,000 
per year, and Harry Hopkins is informed that he 
may hire fifty more “experts” at $250,000 annually. 
At the same time, the Attorney General finds a 
place in his Department for the “fellow traveler,” 
Thomas Amlie, and according to the New York 
Times admits that he is trying to provide a berth 
for the ineffable J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama. 

Civil-service reform? The whole sickening mess 
recalls a quotation from Walter Scott which New- 
man used with telling effect in his controversy with 
Kingsley: “It was grand to hear Baby Charles lay- 
ing down the guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie 
lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence.” 

Lexington, Ky. CRICKETT WAINSCOT 


PHELPS 
EDITOR: Your review of the autobiography of 
William Lyon Phelps (May 20) takes him to task 
for “borrowing from his earlier volumes and his 
magazine column, As J Like It.” What’s wrong with 
such borrowing, especially as the author tells us he 
is doing it? The review might give the impression 
that Doctor Phelps was trying to palm off this mat- 
ter as if it had appeared for the first time in his 
autobiography; the reviewer fails to say that Doc- 
tor Phelps in his opening pages acknowledges that 
he is using some material previously published. 
Another and more serious defect in the review is 
the charge that Doctor Phelps by “his charming 
letters” to famous people was somewhat of a 
climber. In making such a charge your reviewer 
shows a ridiculous ignorance of Doctor Phelps’ 
character. The enthusiastic Doctor praises skill and 
merit wherever he finds it, even in the most ob- 
scure. And often he has departed and dissented 
from the views of many critics when they glorified 
some of the reputedly great ones of literature. 
Your reviewer’s low estimate of his critical in- 
tegrity is beyond the understanding of anyone who 
knows even a little bit about Doctor Phelps. 
Germantown, Pa. K. P. M. 
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EDITOR: May I make a remark or two in response 
to your correspondent’s criticism of my review of 
Doctor Phelps’ Autobiography with Letters? My 
objection was to extensive borrowing as such. The 
fact that Doctor Phelps acknowledges that he is 
using some material that he had previously written 
is beside the point. One does not expect the auto- 
biography of a literary man to be to any great ex- 
tent a mere rechauffé of his earlier writings. Doc- 
tor Phelps borrowed too much; that was my criti- 
cism on this point. 

The evidence is inescapable in this volume that 
its author as a life custom deliberately (and al- 
ways, of course, charmingly) sought, through let- 
ters and requested interviews, contacts with celeb- 
rities. I did not use the term climber in my review, 
but I think that your correspondent is warranted 
in introducing it into this discussion. 

As regards my “ridiculous ignorance” of Doctor 
Phelps’ character, I can say that I have at least 
that knowledge of the revered professor which he 
himself presents in his vast autobiography. In addi- 
tion, I have an indirect knowledge of him from a 
rather thorough acquaintance with all of his major 
books and from an intermittent reading through 
the years of his column, As / Like It. I have, more- 
over, several friends who as young men sat under 
Doctor Phelps at Yale, who have given me many 
an interesting and detailed account of the Doctor’s 
pleasing personality as a man and as a teacher. 

K. P. M. refers to Doctor Phelps’ enthusiasm as 
a critic. But is not that precisely the point on which 
the Doctor has been most frequently condemned? 
Certainly, enthusiasm as a canon of criticism will 
not be ranked with objectivity of view. 

Milwaukee, Wis. THOMAS J. LYNAM 


TRADITION 

EDITOR: In regard to your recent article on 
Georgetown University (June 3), it may be of 
some interest to note that Father Leonard Neale, 
S.J., of the University, was with George Washing- 
ton several hours before the death of “His Excel- 
lency,” a fact that gives some weight to a tradition 
that Washington died a Catholic. 

Probably it was a Jesuit who gave that picture 
of the Immaculate Conception to Washington 
which hung over his bedstead. His custom he once 
defended with the words: “If Jesus Christ deigned 
to honor her as His Mother, it is a privilege for 
me to do so.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. LEO J. WASHILA 


BANKING 
EDITOR: I am much interested in Mr. Lucey’s 
remarks upon money (AMERICA, June 17). 

What is not clear to me in his statement is 
whence a bank gets the money it lends. Observe, I 
say a bank. 

Suppose a bank to start business with a capital 
of $1,000,000 cash paid in and $500,000 surplus 
paid in—can it then lend any more than $1,500,- 
000? That is, before it receives any deposits? 
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Can a bank ever lend more than that proportion 
of its deposits which remains after the legal ratio 
of reserves is satisfied? 

Does a bank create deposits or does it collect 
them? If a bank does not create deposits, how do 
they come into existence? What generates them? 

Money has two functions—to measure price and 
to make exchanges. Currency is both a unit of price 
and a means of exchange. Bank credit is only a 
means of exchange. Why call it money? 

Is not the great mass of our exchanges conducted 
on promises—on faith that these promises will be 
fulfilled? 

And is not banking mainly the bookkeeping of 
these promises? 


New York, N. Y. T. F. W. 


CATHOLIC VIEWS 

EDITOR: I happened to be in Cleveland the week 
of June 12, when the National Catholic Social Ac- 
tion was holding its forum and convention. 

Catholics who are interested in social, economic 
and political matters would do well to secure a 
copy of the proceedings. It will no doubt be surpris- 
ing to learn that Catholic thought on these con- 
troversial subjects is liberal, forward and at vari- 
ance with the accepted views of most of our leading 
weekly newspapers and publications dedicated to 
the Catholic cause. Seventy-five per cent of the 
opinions expressed on such matters as labor, relief, 
wages, social security, foreign relations, etc., were 
either sympathetic with the New Deal or went far 
beyond anything the New Deal has proposed. 
There was little or no advocacy of the policies and 
beliefs of many of our Catholic Bourbons and 
Tories. 

Bishop Lucey made a brilliant speech in discus- 
sion of our social order and maintained that our 
ancient Church must continue to teach society the 
gospel of justice and charity, and asserted that a 
Catholic cannot logically be either a political neu- 
tral or an economic isolationist. 

We have frequently read in Catholic papers and 
heard at Communion breakfasts much about Com- 
munism. Listen to Bishop Lucey: 

There is much talk in our country today of the 
threat of Communism, Fascism and dictatorship. 
Personally this sound and fury leaves us unim- 
pressed. A handful of Communists will not take 
over our Government, nor will the Fascists have 
their way. No man who wishes to be a dictator has 
yet appeared on the American scene. The threat to 
our Christian democracy comes not from the radical 
and the zealot but from the apathy and lethargy of 
a Christian people. The major threat is not in the 
Communists; it is in ourselves. If instead of de- 
nouncing and opposing we would emphasize and 
practice social justice, Communism would die the 
death it deserves. Radicalism feeds on injustice. Let 
our battle be for human rights. 

The above is from a distinguished Catholic Bish- 
op. The same language from other sources would 
frequently be denounced as subversive by many of 
our Catholic publications that so misrepresent true 
Catholic thought on matters outside of religion. 

East Orange, N. J. C. B. 
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THE following letter, dated June 12, and signed 
C. J. M., with the name given, but without benefit 
of address to which to reply, allows me the great 
pleasure of discussing an issue raised by an obvi- 
ously straightforward correspondent. It is true that 
the letter does sound as though it might have been 
written by somebody in the interests of somebody 
else. But that is quite legitimate. The letter reads: 

EDITOR: It is difficult for some of us to believe 
that there are only about half a dozen poets worthy 
of appearance in America. And yet AMErIca’s poetry 
page, when it appears at all, usually is confined to 
the efforts of the same small selected group. 

Three or four years ago this was not the case 
and some of us wonder why the change. Is it be- 
cause the present direction of the literary depart- 
ment sees so little merit in the effort of anybody 
but the same select few that other contributors are 
discouraged? Some of your readers think so. 

(Incidentally, I am not a poet and have never 
been disappointed, as I never submitted anything.) 
AMERICA’S poetry page is now just three years 

old. The anniversary occurred on July 4. The poetry 
page appears in every third issue. It contains any- 
where from two to five poems per issue. On one 
occasion we gave the whole page to a single poem 
(by William Thomas Walsh). On another occasion 
we gave the whole page to a single poet (Sister 
Maris Stella). But anywhere from two to five 
(usually five and, on a rare occasion, six) is the 
number of poems expected on the poetry page when 
it appears. The reason for this restraint in quan- 
tity is because we wish to make the page attractive 
in design and arrangement, a task to which Father 
Whelan with his pica ruler devotes a considerable 
amount of care, with a special effort to make each 
poem stand out boldly in comfortable space, un- 
crowded by any other piece. Part of the reason 
why poets like to have their work appear in AMERI- 
CA is because poetry is featured in this Review. It 
is not relegated to being the tag-end of an unkin- 
dred piece of prose, nor utilized for the purpose 
of filling space. 

Another reason why Catholic poets, particularly, 
like to appear on AMERICA’S poetry page is because 
they find themselves in the company of all the best 
Catholic poets now writing. In an effort to find 


among living Catholic poets writing in English any 
names of importance who have failed to contribute 
to our poetry page, I could discover only four 
whose absence is notably regrettable. One is Eng- 
land’s F. C. Harvey, who seems never to have dis- 
covered us. Another is Spain’s Roy Campbell, who 
may learn ere long how decidedly we have discov- 
ered him. A third is Aline Kilmer, who, alas, no 
longer writes verse, but who may return to it if 
enough people pray. And the fourth is, of course, 
Hilaire Belloc, from whom we are still in hopes of 
receiving something very soon as a fitting accom- 
paniment to the beautiful work of his daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

A third reason why poets are eager to make the 
AMERICA poetry page is because they know we are 
particularly anxious to discover the work of young 
and unknown poets, and that we have gone out of 
our way to feature these, when their work shows 
real talent or promise, indiscriminately with poets 
of assured reputations. 

Despite the fact that we get a great number of 
manuscripts each week, we do not as yet receive 
enough good poems to satisfy our needs. One of my 
fondest dreams is to see the poetry page appear in 
every other issue, instead of in every third issue. 
And if the amount of good verse ever exceeds the 
present outlay of space, I feel sure I can induce 
the Editor of AMERICA to indulge me in this wish, 
because the poetry page was his own idea when he 
revamped the format of this Review three years 
ago. 

In view of these statements, it is difficult for me 
to believe that C. J. M. is reading our poetry page 
any too faithfully when he considers himself war- 
ranted in making the charge that we feel “there 
are only about half a dozen poets worthy of ap- 
pearance in AMERICA.” In the short period of its 
life (a net life of only one year if you reckon it in 
terms of fifty-two appearances in a weekly review) 
the AMERICA poetry page has printed the verse of 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINE different poets! This 
may not be a mob large enough to satisfy C. J. M.’s 
compassion for the multitude of verse-makers at 
large. But it is about a hundred names beyond his 
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calculation of the selected clique to which we are 
suppose to show such extreme partiality. It is more 
than a pleasure to make a roll call of the names, 
and here it is: 


CLERICS 
Barrett, Alfred Kennedy, James J. 
Bonn, John Louis LaFarge, John 


MacGillivray, Arthur 
Maxwell, J. R. N. 
O’Brien, Robert David 
O’Connell, Robert 
Plunkett, Patrick Mary 
Thornton, Francis 


Butler, Thomas 
Castiello, Jaime 
Chavez, Fray Angelico 
Daly, James J. 
Donaghy, William 
Donnelly, Francis P. 


Earls, Michael Beauchesne 
Feeney, Leonard Walsh, John J. 
Flynn, Hubert J. Ward, Leo L. 
Wuenschel, Ludger 
SISTERS 


Sister M. Madeleva 
Sister Marianna 
Sister Maris Stella 
Sister Miriam 

Sister M. Paulinus 
Sister Rita Agnes 
Sister M. St. Vincent 
Sister M. St. Virginia 


LADIES 
Magee, Florence C. 
Maginnis, Amy Brooks 
Mansfield, Margery 
Maynard, Sara 
McNamara, Anne 
Mullins, Helene 
Ogle, Doralyn 
O’Hearn, Catherine L. 
O’Neil, Patricia 
Pegis, Jessie Corrigan 
Powers, Jessica 
Ray, Louise Crenshaw 
Rosenfeld, Mary-Virginia 
Schofield, Blanche 
Sherwood, Grace H. 
Sloane, Mary 
Templeton, Aileen 
Van Dyke, Barbara 
Williams, Catherine M. 
Windeatt, Mary Fabyan 


GENTLEMEN 
Maguire, Francis 
Masterson, John 
Maynard, Theodore 


Sister Betsy 

Sister M. Canisius 
Sister M. Eleanore 
Sister M. Ignatius 
Sister M. Immaculata 
Sister M. Irma 

Sister Jeanne Marie 
Sister M. Lucide 


Belloc, Elizabeth 
Benét, Laura 

Bohm, Elizabeth 
Brégy, Katherine 
Carroll, Ellen M. 
Crane, Nathalia 

de Arango, Carmen 
de Mare, Jehanne 
Dimmick, Joanne 
Duggan, Eileen 
Fischer, Marie 
Frieseke, Frances 
Healy, Mary Lanigan 
Hume, Edith 

Hunt, Marigold 
Kelly, Blanche Mary 
Kelly, Margaret 
Kurth, Paula 

Luhrs, Marie 


Applejoy, Petronius 
Bunker, John 
Clark, Joseph T. 


Connolly, Francis X. McCabe, J. H. 
Delaney, Kevin Miller, J. Corson 
Doherty, Felix O’Beirne, C. 
Doughty, LeGarde S. Pierce, Ross 


Quinn, John Robert 
Ryan, John Julian 
Sargent, Daniel 

Scruggs, Anderson M. 
Titzell, Josiah 

Von Maederland, Michael 
Walsh, William Thomas 


Engels, Norbert 
Fields, Maurice 
Gordon, David 
Hasley, Louis 
Hopkins, J. G. E. 
Kilmer, Kenton 
Laube, Clifford J. 
Lock, D. R. Watts, Henry 
Lockard, George V. Whitney, Hugh 


It would be silly for me to pretend that there is 
not a type both of poet and poem that AMERICA 
favors especially. Although all poems must be sub- 
mitted to the approval of other editors on this staff, 
it is inescapable that some of my own especial 
tastes are reflected in the choice of the poems 
made. But this is the human defect that must at- 
tend the supervision of any department in a peri- 
odical such as ours. There is no way I know of by 
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which poems may be selected by a mechanical com- 
putator or an esthetic weighing machine. Further- 
more, I think poets are comforted on the whole, 
rather than discouraged, by the fact that they 
know one person is prepared to assume the larger 
portion of the praise or blame for the quality of 
the poems printed in our paper. And if, in submit- 
ting practically all of my own work to the AMERICA 
poetry page in the last three years, I may be ac- 
cused of showing favoritism toward myself, at 
least I cannot be accused of showing an unwilling- 
ness to fight among the soldiers who I think are 
firing the most ringing shots in rhyme. 

If some statement of the standards employed in 
judging poems worthy of appearance in our poetry 
page needs to be made, I offer three criteria which 
I consider of especial importance. 

In judging whether or not a poem be a Catholic 
poem, I go one step further than one of my con- 
temporaries who states that Catholic poetry is that 
style of verse which emphasizes “spiritual values 
over the material.” This is an excellent statement, 
but inadequate. If a poet, Catholic or not, desires 
merely to emphasize spiritual values over the ma- 
terial, he is perfectly within his rights in going no 
further than the theme of his poem requires, and 
is most welcome in our ranks, independently of his 
religion, supposing a real felicity of expression in 
what he has proposed to say. But Catholic poetry, 
with a capital C, would seem to me to be in essence 
something beyond the above requirement. In addi- 
tion to “spiritual values” there ought to be some 
indication of the Incarnational realization of spirit- 
ual values in the person of Christ Himself, if the 
poem is to be called truly Catholic. 

This does not mean, necessarily, the use of pious 
phrases or rapturous apostrophes to the crucifix; 
but somewhere in the atmosphere of the poem, or 
somewhere in the background of thought in which 
it took birth, it ought to be clear that Christ has 
come to earth, and that earth, beauty, love, joy 
and sorrow are, and precisely because of Him, dif- 
ferent from what they would be otherwise. Else, 
one can find spiritual values resident in Mohamme- 
danism, Shintoism, or any similar cult that would 
satisfy a definition of Catholic poetry in the re- 
stricted, and therefore false, sense expressed above. 

Secondly, a poet should write the way he feels, 
not the way he wants to feel, and should give a 
clear signature of this sincerity in his verse. 

Thirdly, a poet should give indications of having 
learnt his trade. For poetry is a trade. A poet is a 
maker. It is not enough to talk about beauty. There 
should be beauty in the talk itself. The poem about 
a rose should be rose-like, about a star star-like, 
and about Our Lady flawless in its humility and 
majesty of phrase. 

At any rate with such persuasions as to what 
good poetry is, we carry on every third week. And 
most good poets seem to think that we are, on the 
whole, somewhere near the true paths of good 
poetry. The quality of our poets can be best seen by 
a look through the list of the authors given above. 
As to their quantity: it exceeds C. J. M.’s estimate 
by more than a hundred names. 

















BOOKS 


ENIGMATIC LAUREATE 
OF THREE UNIVERSITIES 


JoHN SKELTON, LaurgEaTs. By William Nelson. Co- 

lumbia University Press. $3 
JOHN SKELTON is perhaps the most enigmatic figure 
of the early Renaissance in England. He was both court 
poet and village priest. A staunch defender of the old 
orthodoxy, he aimed his most bitter satires at what he 
considered the misdeeds of the English prelates. He 
gained his greatest fame by attacking Wolsey, and yet, 
accepting the Cardinal as his patron, he made him the 
subject of fulsome praise. Although a violent, intemper- 
ate man, he seemingly considered himself the apostle of 
reason and moderation. Laureate of three universities 
and capable of high elegance, he nevertheless launched 
his boisterous fun and abuse in homely phrase and vig- 
orous doggerel. He was the first of the humanistic poets 
and the last of the Chaucerians. 

Naturally enough, then, the career of this somewhat 
fantastic personage and his poems, cryptic in part pos- 
sibly to his contemporaries and certainly so to present- 
day readers, provide many problems for the activity of 
modern scholars. Mr. Nelson’s book embodies the results 
of ten years’ laboring over a number of Skeltonic cruxes. 
With its evidence of painstaking research, its frequently 
brilliant analyses, and generally sound conclusions, it 
throws much light upon the life and works of John 
Skelton. 

Three of its chapters are particularly valuable. In one 
of these Mr. Nelson advances a new and plausible theory 
for the origin of the Skeltonic verse form. A second, by 
the consideration of hitherto neglected material and by 
a patient study of the dates and meanings of several 
poems, presents an original and convincing interpreta- 
tion of the poet’s conflict with Wolsey. The third empha- 
sizes the development of humanism at the court of 
Henry VII, a fact that has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized by students of the English Renaissance. Perhaps, 
in his comments on the Laureate’s observance of cleri- 
cal celibacy, Mr. Nelson places undue dependence upon 
the apocryphal Merry Tales of Skelton. Too much cre- 
dence should not be accorded jest-book tradition. 

Burke O’NEILL 


WERE WAR DRUMS 
TO CALL US AGAIN 


War IN Our Time. Edited by Hans Speier and Alfred 

Kahler. W. W. Norton and Co. $3 
READING the title of this book and its list of contribu- 
tors, one’s first curiosity is to discover the attitude of 
the authors towards Washington’s counsel that we avoid 
foreign entanglements. Surely, one might reasonably 
expect that a book about “war in our time,” written and 
published in the United States, would take a definite and 
open stand on a question that is daily distressing the 
whole country. 

Hans Simons casually remarks: “The potential forces 
of the United States are far away, and as yet controlled 
by public opinion opposed to any warlike entangle- 
ments.” Max Ascoli, soft pedaling Stalinism, speaks in 
indignant condemnation of Hitlerism and would have us, 
his gullible readers, believe that “Soviet bolshevism, that 
awkward teacher of Fascism . . . has belatedly come to 
the support of international democracy.” Unfortunately 


for the plausibility of Mr. Ascoli’s remark, the news- 
papers find it impossible any longer to play up “democ- 
racy” in Spain, while General Krivitsky’s Stalin’s Hand 
in Spain, appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, is a 
sickening exposure of “democracy” in Russia. He also 
mentions the President's suggestion of a “quarantine” 
and his cabalistic words about “measures short of war.” 
But adds Max Ascoli: “No diplomacy could work them 
out—as yet.” 

The only answer one can find in this book to Wash- 
ington’s ringing challenge (once, alas, unheeded) is that 
America is not war minded—as yet. Well versed in the 
European literature of this grim subject of war, the 
authors provide a wealth of valuable information and 
raise many interesting questions in the seventeen essays 
they present. Carl Mayer reviews from unimpeachable 
sources the Catholic and Protestant attitude towards 
war. His conclusion is one which the Catholic should 
receive both as a just rebuke and a challenge to his zeal. 

Theoretically, we may ascribe the highest importance 
to the Church in the struggle for peace; practically, 
there is little likelihood that this possibility will mate- 
rialize in our age of secularism. This admission in theory 
of the religious solution squares with the essay of Arnold 
Brecht, who in his review of the evolution of “sover- 
eignty,” tells how the idea of “brotherhood before God” 
once united Europe, in the days when disputes arising 
from boundaries and nationality and races were little 
known. The peoples of the world want peace. “This 
trend,” says Max Simons, “forces power politics to pre- 
sent itself as peace plans.” Grorce T. EBERLE 


VALUABLE COMPILATION 
TO HARASSED LIBRARIANS 


A GUIDE TO THE ENCYCLICALS OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS 

FRoM Leo XIII to THe PresENT Day. Compiled by 

aa M. Claudia Carlen, 1.H.M. H. W. Wilson Co. 
A GREAT and wearisome burden has been lifted from 
the shoulders of librarians of a certain sort, as well as 
of other researchers, who are called upon to furnish in- 
stantly various kinds of information about Papal En- 
cyclicals. Sister Carlen has plunged into that widely 
diverse part of a Papal documentation, and has set 
down in order all that may reasonably be asked about 
the Encyclicals from 1878 to 1937. 

The plan is to give the opening phrase of the Encycli- 
cal text, its date, its subject in English, and the intro- 
ductory superscription. Then follow the various sources 
for the original text of the document, and this is not 
always in Latin. Then come sources for extracts, the 
translations into various languages, summaries, com- 
mentaries. All so thoroughly and carefully done, that it 
is at once evident that nothing but the most meticulous 
research could have produced this book. 

The main body of the documents is prefaced by a list 
of various works containing either complete or partial 
collections of the Encyclicals. At the end is a chronolog- 
ical index, a Latin title index, and a subject-matter in- 
dex, affording immediate access to any document 
wanted. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the com- 
piler’s Preface, which discusses Papal documents and 
their nature. This is a very instructive and useful piece 
of work. But it might have been pointed out that Lit- 
terae Decretales is the usual title for a Papal Bull, and 
that these documents are used for other purposes besides 
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proclaiming canonizations. The condemnation of Angli- 
can orders, for instance, was given in the Bull Aposto- 
licae curae. 

In regard to the Leonine documents, a great many 
such are in this compilation ascribed to Leo XIII as 
Encyclicals, when obviously they are not—such as the 
reply to Cardinal Gibbons’ letter of congratulation in 
1902. If the adjective encyclica, rather than the substan- 
tive epistola, as given in the official Acta be taken as a 
guide, then the Encyclicals of Leo XIII are considerably 
fewer than the eighty-five ascribed to him. This is an 
important point which the compiler might consider in 
any future edition of her most valuable contribution to 
the listing of Papal documentation. Henry WATTS 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Quartet. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Ernest 

Boyd. Alliance Book Corporation, Longmans, Green 

and Co. $3 
LIKE many a cobbler who fails to stick to his last, Emil 
Ludwig, the biographer, has turned novelist and has 
blundered in the change. The result is a novel which 
can hardly be expected to bring much fame to the 
author and little pleasure to its readers. Perhaps because 
he is a biographer, one who gathers, sifts, correlates and 
reshapes facts, one should not look for too much origi- 
nality from Mr. Ludwig. Harking back to Boccaccio and 
Goethe for the material of this volume, he has gone one 
step beyond the triangular writers to fashion a twenti- 
eth-century quadrangle. 

His quartet is made up of two married couples, artists, 
all of them, in temperament, if not in fact. Manfred, a 
writer of renown, who returns from the United States, 
after a successful lecture tour, to his wife Helena, in 
Switzerland, and to a home of lovely gardens that are 
drenched with moonlight, would seem to be the hero of 
the book. In the idyllic surroundings of this happy home 
he and Helena entertain indefinitely Eric, a Danish 
painter, and Dagmar, his wife, chance acquaintances 
whom they met on an island in Lake Como. Here, in- 
deed, the story begins dully enough, and it ends on the 
same weak note. Even Gora, the cat, tired of Eric and 
Dagmar, rather fantastically thinks: “I am glad that 
they have finally gone,” and she makes a very intel- 
lectual reference to Othello. 

No more graceful style of writing has ever adorned 
a translation. Unfortunately the story cannot keep pace 
with the style of Ernest Boyd. 

JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


LETTERS OF ASKANCE. By Christopher Morley. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $2.50 
INTO the minds of essay readers struggling with the 
latest analyses and condemnations of the economic, 
political, and moral plight of the world, Christopher 
Morley at least once a year drops a quiet sedative of 
essays that have no other purpose than to entertain, 
enrich and delight the reader. Such is this volume. 

The essays are diversified. All of them will appeal to 
those whom Morley calls “bibliodisiacs,” for his appeal 
lies in his knowledge and love of literature and his flair 
for literary curiosa. There are two revealing critical 
essays on Don Marquis, who had the same boisterous 
zest for living as Morley himself; there is a piece of 
railroadianna (another Morleyism) written after a lec- 
ture tour across the country; there is a totally different 
“Worst Christmas Story”; and best of all is a com- 
pletely uproarious glimpse at the last century’s most 
original poet, J. Gordon Coogler, who excoriated a critic 
of his Original Verse. 

Christopher Morley is not a brilliant nor provocative 
essayist, but he is a keen observer and faithful reporter. 
His strength, besides his knowledge of literature, lies 
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in his ability to capture analogies from everyday life 
and in his vocabulary, which shocks the reader into at- 
tention by strange words or by the curious juxtaposition 
of ordinary words. Paut L. O’ConNoR 


Pau. By C. —— S.J. Bruce Publishing Co. $2 
A LEARNED and discerning priest, after reading the 
Westminster Version of the New Testament, said to me: 
“Now I understand Saint Paul!” Father Lattey is the 
General Editor of that Version and he did the lion’s 
share in translating and commenting on Saint Paul’s 
Epistles. Therefore it was most fortunate that the editors 
of the Religion and Culture Series should ask him to 
present in one volume the fruits of a lifetime devoted to 
Pauline studies. 

The book treats different phases of the life and writ- 
ings of the Apostle under four main headings: Paul; 
Christ; the Church; the Christian. One comes to see why 
Saint Paul is one of the greatest figures in the history 
of the world and why he could evoke such love and devo- 
tion from his followers. Students of apologetics will 
grasp better the importance of the statements in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians dealing with the Eucharist 
and the Resurrection. Theologians will find here scholar- 
ly summaries on the difficult topics of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ and Saint Paul’s attitude toward the Old 
Law. The ascetic aspects of the letters also are not neg- 
lected. For on almost every page the writer calls atten- 
tion to the value of Saint Paul’s doctrine for personal 
sanctification. In these days, when devotion to the Sacred 
Heart flourishes so strongly, more should turn to Saint 
Paul for inspiration, because he was filled with a per- 
sonal, all-consuming love of Christ. JoHN J. CoLLINS 


THE Lure or ALASKA. By Harry A. Franck. Freder- 

ick A. Stokes Co. $3.50 
DOES Mr. Franck’s book make Alaska alluring? De- 
cidedly not! From the name one would expect to be led 
into the fairyland of Alaska’s enchanting beauties; to 
hear of those things that are “fair to the eyes, and de- 
lightful to behold.” Instead the reader is often tempted 
to put the book down, and does so, at the end, with a 
feeling of time lost and no great love for Alaska. 

From beginning to end, the reader is subjected to a 
travelog that is hopelessly disparate and disordered. 
Paragraph follows paragraph, often with no other con- 
nection than that of contiguity of position. Paragraphs 
themselves are masterpieces of heterogeneity; anything 
is likely to be found therein. Again, the tale is told dis- 
connectedly and is almost entirely devoid of originality 
and beauty of expression; with the result that reading 


becomes monotonous and Alaska begins to lose its “lure.” 
BERNARD DUFFY 


Don’t Say It. By John B. Opdycke. Funk and Wag- 

nalls Co. $5 
THIS is a sad and iconoclastic sort of book that Mr. 
Opdycke has written, and it is well subtitled as a cyclo- 
pedia of English use and abuse. For many a cherished 
and obvious mauling of the United States English goes 
into the limbo of things that just are not said. How- 
ever, we may pluck up courage, and remember that the 
hand that falls upon us with grief rather than in anger, 
exercises the same beneficent ministry on the radio an- 
nouncers. Such a book is worth five dollars. 

There is a gentle naivete about Mr. Opdycke when 
he gets to telling you how to pronounce and accent 
words. There is something almost too human when he 
advises you that “anti” rhymes with “panty”! A man 
who can introduce so universal a touch in a serious 
work is a benefactor of his kind. He is alert, too. Wit- 
ness his cleverness in telling you that hippopotamuses 
is the plural of hippopotamus, and then smartly dodg- 
ing the plural of rhinoceres by ignoring the brute. 

Only one really uncomradely jolt appears among so 
much that is truly helpful in this guide to saying the 
right thing. That is when Mr. Opdycke asserts em- 
phatically that the Bronx is not referred to in the best 
families as the Bronnix. Alas! HENRY WATTS 























ART 


SOME weeks ago in listing the major art shows which 
have been arranged for the benefit of visitors to New 
York this summer mention was made of the “Master- 
pieces of Art” exhibition at the Fair itself. The great 
value of the pictures to be shown made many complica- 
tions for the committee planning the exhibition, and 
hence it opened a month later than the Fair as a whole. 
Now that it is open it becomes possible to say what 
there is to be seen and whether it is worth the price of 
admission. I have seen a good many great exhibitions 
of great paintings; I have visited a great many mu- 
seums. I have never seen anything which better exempli- 
fies the progress and history of the art of European 
painting than does the “Masterpieces of Art.” Indeed 
there is only one trouble about it. You have to make 
your mind up to spend three or four hours looking at 
these three hundred odd pictures or else you will gain 
little from the visit. 

First of all, a word should be said of the building, 
designed by Harrison and Fouilhoux. It is in many ways 
a beautiful piece of work. Perhaps a large share of the 
beauty came from practical necessity. Obviously from 
the point of view of risk it was better that this inesti- 
mably valuable collection be housed in three or four sep- 
arate fireproof buildings than in one. This is exactly 
what was done; but the separate buildings are welded 
together by being placed around an open court and con- 
nected by overhead roofs, so that one may pass from one 
structure to another without going into the open. Thus 
one gets an impression of unity and cohesiveness. 

This central court itself deserves a few words of 
praise. It is one of the most tranquil and beautiful spots 
in the Fair, and the murals by Lionel Fieninger which 
decorate its walls are, in my opinion at least, the most 
satisfactory of any of the murals on the old Flushing 
meadows. They serve their purpose of adding interest 
to flat wall spaces without making those spaces “busy” 
or without calling too much attention to themselves. 
They tell no story. They simply supply a restful feel- 
ing of grace and richness which seems superbly appro- 
priate to their setting. 

The show itself is arranged in twenty-five galleries, 
by period and by school. As you walk through you are 
recapitulating the history of Western painting, by see- 
ing the pictures themselves and not by reading about 
them. Of their quality let it suffice to say that it is 
superb. Undoubtedly there are better specimens of any 
given artist elsewhere, but very little that is shown is a 
poor specimen of any given painter, and I doubt whether 
many of us will live to see the day when a better aver- 
age of specimens of art will be brought together in one 
place. 

My own taste leans so much in the direction of the 
decorative realism of the Gothic, the early Renaissance 
and the Flemish and Dutch that the cards are stacked 
against my liking some of the other galleries. If you 
gave me a choice, I would pick the first six rooms, the 
El Greco room, the Vermeer, De Hoogh and Hobbema 
Rooms. That, of course, is a matter of taste, and there 
will be many who will want to concentrate on Rubens, 
Rembrandt, the eighteenth-century French and English. 
If a word of adverse criticism may be allowed, I find 
that the show has a disproportionate number of Hals’ 
pictures. Sixteen of them is a little too much. 

The famous Dali show in the amusement area is some- 
thing. I cannot say I recommend it, and yet anyone with 
a liking for the macabre might find it worth a quarter. 
It is certainly not for those who are shocked by see- 
ing ladies in the semi-nude. It is not immoral in one 
sense, and yet it is depraved if you take it seriously. And 
surrealism does become tiresome! 

Harry Lorin BINsse 


THEATRE 


THE STREETS OF PARIS. The Shuberts, who have 
been making a fortune this season with Hellzapoppin, 
have decided that to put on another show very much 
like it for their overflow audiences would be a good 
investment. They are probably right. The new musical 
revue called The Streets of Paris is now on the stage 
of the Broadhurst Theatre and is just about as noisy, 
as blatant, as vulgar, as brilliantly staged, as spectacu- 
lar, and as hilarious as the older Shubert revue. It is a 
“dress affair,” almost wholly undressed; and judging by 
its reception on the opening night there seems little 
doubt that it will draw crowds as huge as those still 
flocking to see its rival. 

The Spring theatrical depression had no perceptible 
effect on Hellzapoppin, and neither heat nor depression 
is apt to put a crimp in the success of The Streets of 
Paris. It has most of the traditional features of most 
of the revues we have seen, including much familiar 
wise-cracking by Bobby Clark, its leading comedian, and 
his hard-working assistants, Miss Carmen Miranda, 
Louella Gear, Deila Lind, Yvonne Bouvier, Jean Sablon 
and others. 

Miss Miranda, who is a South American and also a 
newcomer, is said by her admirers to have “the wicked- 
est eyes in the world”—a tribute that will give the read- 
er a good idea of the nature of her appeal. It is the same 
tribute so widely given to Anna Held many years ago 
and on which Miss Held cashed in so largely with her 
song—“I Cannot Make My Eyes Behave.” Miss Miranda 
cannot make hers behave, either. There were those 
among the spectators who grew weary of seeing those 
eyes work overtime. 

Other new arrivals in the review are Abbott and 
Costello—knockabout comedians who are as busy as 
only newcomers can be. Old-timers might not feel that 
they could work so hard in hot weather. Abbott and 
Costello are the Mack Sennett type of comedians. They 
depend largely for results on the quantity of soft foods 
and over-ripe fruit thrown on the features and persons 
of their fellow players. The passing years have taken 
most of the bloom from such antics, but there are still 
theatre-goers who love to see custard pie masks on 
human faces. 

There is, of course, a great deal of good dancing in 
the new show, there are countless pretty girls, and there 
are some songs that will be sung and played all over 
the place as the summer moves on. “Thanks for the 
Francs” is one of these, and “We Live on Love” is an- 
other. The great attraction of the show, however, for 
those nearest the stage at least, is the presence and 
drink-mixing of a former vaudevillian named Hoffman. 
Most of us have seen him before and have marveled 
over his act. With the aid of a small table and a couple 
of little shakers Mr. Hoffman pours out and serves to 
the chosen few any beverage those spectators demand— 
from plain high balls and all kinds of cocktails to the 
favorite cordials. The mixtures appear to be satisfac- 
tory to those who drink them, and Mr. Hoffman has 
successfully preserved through the years the secret of 
how he creates them apparently without the usual in- 
gredients. 

In short, The Streets of Paris will make a hit with 
all who enjoy Hellzapoppin and who are not insisting 
on novelty in revues. The one thing no one will find in 
any part of the offering is a street in Paris, though 
there is a Paris cafe which is torn to pieces while one 
looks at it. Streets simply are not there, nor is Paris; 
but so much noise and excitement and motion and gen- 
eral exuberance are there that probably nobody misses 
them. What one does miss are the costumes. Some- 
thing is said on the program about them. They are sup- 
posed to be present. But where? ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


DAUGHTERS COURAGEOUS. There is a striking ex- 
ample of the modern reversal of traditional virtues in 
this mechanically excellent domestic drama. The young 
ladies involved are remarkable for a Babbitt-like prac- 
ticality which is more suggestive of caution than cour- 
age. In the conflict between a fascinating, vagabond 
father and a secure future, they make the choice of all 
timid people which is romantically flat and ethically 
false. The film is a veritable monument to expediency. 
On the technical side, director Michael Curtiz has com- 
posed another family-group portrait in the same re- 
strained mood of Four Daughters but with more inher- 
ent plausibility. The story is lacking altogether in ex- 
citement of the superficial sort. Into their mature lives 
walks the father who has deserted the four girls twenty 
years before, leaving his wife to rear them in normal 
circumstances and plan careers for them. She is now on 
the verge of convenient marriage with a stable citizen 
who will guarantee the girls’ futures. But the wanderer’s 
charm overcomes natural hostility and an unprosperous 
family reunion is narrowly averted when he is per- 
suaded to make a gesture and depart once more. Claude 
Rains pits his romanticism against the grim practicality 
of Fay Bainter and both achieve a fine, dramatic con- 
trast. The Lane Sisters, Donald Crisp and May Robson 
are able in support. The reservation which must be made 
in calling this impressive adult fare hinges upon that 
choice of a future over a father which provides the spe- 
cious solution of the problem. (Warner) 


GOOD GIRLS GO TO PARIS. This is a dogged farce 
which attempts to make the most of its many oppor- 
tunities for seamy comedy. It takes its fun from rather 
questionable sources and even the excessively light treat- 
ment of the story does not completely disguise its venal 
point of view. There is nothing Parisian about the pro- 
duction except that it sometimes mirrors the unrefined 
tourist taste in entertainment. A waitress in a college 
town devotes her attention to the son of a tycoon whose 
family is apparently surrounded by fortune-hunters. But, 
with one foot inside the charmed circle, our heroine 
takes to straightening out family affairs and forgets her 
own ambitions with the help of a visiting English pro- 
fessor of classical mythology. For the most part, the 
humor is more vigorous than polite. Melvyn Douglas 
and Joan Blondell counteract each other, he as a Greek 
scholar and she as a golddigger, while Walter Connolly 
and Isabel Jeans are effective in the supporting cast. 
This is wholly without substance but adults seeking men- 
tal relaxation will find it here in large doses. (Columbia) 


LAND OF LIBERTY. Visitors to either of the World’s 
Fairs could do worse than take advantage of this chron- 
icle of American history culled from Hollywood's episo- 
dic treatment of it through the years. Edited by Cecil B. 
deMille, it covers the ground from colonization to New 
Deal in a remarkably fluid and coherent manner and 
brings back sequences of all of the memorable historical 
films made since pioneer film days. There is a running 
commentary for the silent patches and for expression of 
the theme which is sometimes pointed, sometimes pom- 
pous and never really important. Either as history or as 
entertainment, it is well worth seeing and a fine me- 
morial to the motion picture industry. 


NAUGHTY BUT NICE. The coy title of this film is de- 
ceptive on both counts, and the comedy resulting from a 
serious composer’s transformation into a swing addict 
in Tin Pan Alley is not strong enough to make it note- 
worthy. Dick Powell, Ann Sheridan, Helen Broderick, 
Zasu Pitts are undone by this strained adult whimsey. 
(Warner) THomMas J. FrTzMorRIs 
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EVENTS 


FAMILY reunions grew in number. . . . When their 
autos collided, two brothers had not seen each 
other for ten years met once more. ... A father and son, 
long separated, were reunited in a Wisconsin jail... . 
In New Jersey, three sisters, each one owning a car, met 
in a traffic court as they stepped in to pay fines for 
speeding. . . . The nostalgia set off by boyhood memories 
was exemplified in Maine, where a poet purchased the 
school-house he attended as a tot. It cost him one dollar. 
. .. Literature continued appearing. A biography of the 
shrimp, entitled: “The Early Life Histories of Some 
American Penaeidae,” was achieved. A study of middle- 
aged and elderly shrimps was heralded. . . . Occupational 
hazards increased. Movements necessary in conducting 
his orchestra tore a tendon in the shoulder of the Phila- 
delpia Orchestra leader. . .. Cases of indigestion were re- 
ported. After a New England youth ate razor blades, 
electric light bulbs and carpet tacks while performing 
at a carnival, he experienced a severe stomach ache. 
He had never been troubled with indigestion before, it 
was revealed... . Infiltration of lawlessness in American 
youth groups was suspected. A California seventh-grade 
teacher received a letter commanding her to place money 
at a certain spot, or else. The words: “sencible,” “bussi- 
ness,” and “gaurd” appeared in the letter. Knowing that 
one of her pupils always preferred this form of spelling, 
she arranged an interview between him and the police. 
. . . In Iowa, a youthful lecturer on the subject: “Crime 
Does Not Pay,” was sent to jail for a crime. 


Proof that the ways of Providence are strange was 
afforded. . . . In Providence, a man entered a store, 
ordered raisins. He was given a paper bag containing 
$500—the receipts from the cash register. He appeared 
satisfied with getting the wrong package, as he did not 
return for the raisins. . . . Bellicose attitudes were 
glimpsed. In an affair of honor in Buenos Aires, two 
duelists chose pats of butter as weapons. .. . New meth- 
ods of discouraging children from peeping in at nuptials 
were evolved. In Chicago, a wedding guest threw red hot 
pennies in the midst of inquisitive youngsters, who 
reached for the coins, dropped them, ran away... . The 
evil effects of cigarettes were again demonstrated. A 
Midwesterner placed a lighted cigarette on a window 
sill next to a bullet. The bullet exploded, tore out 
through the window, lodged in an automobile tire which 
became flat. . . . Railroad trains seemed to be losing 
their old wallop. An Eastern railroad company sued a 
motorist for damages to a locomotive and three coaches 
caused by collision with the motorist’s auto. . . . Ordered 
to grow long beards so they could enact réles of early 
settlers in a State Golden Jubilee celebration, members 
of the Butte, Montana, fire department strenuously pro- 
tested. Asserting that whiskers—listed by insurance 
companies as highly inflammable—would catch fire 
easily, the firemen declared their efficiency would be re- 
duced if they had to fight fires with their own chins 
ablaze. .. . In Chicago, a wife sued for divorce because 
her husband’s aim was poor. He said when angry with 
her, he hit himself. She maintained his blows went wide, 
missed himself, hit her. . . . 


“Red” Rolfe, third-baseman of the New York Yankees, 
is writing a sports column for The Daily Worker, chief 
Communist newspaper in the United States. Winchell, 
in his column, appears to excuse this, declaring Rolfe 
could not get any other outlet in New York City. ... We 
are wondering if Winchell would adopt this attitude if 
“Red” Rolfe’s product were appearing in a German- 
American Bund paper. Walter, we think Mr. and Mrs. 
America would like you to be a little less complacent 
about aid extended to the Communists. THe PaRADER 








